, 
Seton 


Good for 
America? 


Like a growing number of families, the Deckers 
of Texas.are doing education their own way 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY was looking to give its 250,000 employees 
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SOL Server™ Exchange Server, and Office, Ford deployed a so’ 
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Connecting a mobile workforce 
with corporate headquarters is easier said than done. 
Of course, that's where Microsoft® software can help. 
We're not talking about people merely getting e-mail. This 
is software built for the Internet, allowing you to manage 
core processes—such as analyzing sales forecasts, 
leveraging customer information, or managing inventory— 
while on the go. The “office” will never be the same. Visit 


microsoft.com/business 








American Art on the Move 
The world’s foremost collection of American art is coming your way 


When one door closes, another one often opens. The landmark 
Smithsonian American Art Museum is temporarily closed to restore f # 
its home, which Walt Whitman called “the noblest of Washington to you. For more 
buildings.” The restored museum will reopen in 2004. Meanwhile, the carta 
Smithsonian American Art Museum presents more than 500 of its 
finest treasures in the most extensive 
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art tour ever, Treasures to Go. Eight Goeres of Amsiioen tile 
different exhibitions are crisscrossing Frye Art Museum 
America over the next three years sa ih tank & oe 
Watch for one near you . 
nae ge bey ts 
Scenes of American Life: Nan Naw serk 
Treasures from the Smithsonian dec. 9, 2001 
American Art Museum Young America 
Middlebury College 
From the carefree exhilaration of the Pon secaliagy 
Roaring Twenties to the stark drama of the Sept. 14_Nov. 25,2001 
Great Depression to World War II and the 
postwar period, Scenes of American Life Priory pao 
portrays America in the first half of the 


Jackson Hole, Wyoming 


20th century. Such quintessential ‘July 2-Sept. 4, 2001 
American subjects as baseball, jazz and 
the fertile farmland of the Midwest 
inspired many painters and sculptors. New 
Deal-sponsored art projects, like Works 
Progress Administration murals for 








libraries and post offices, celebrate the sean a ger eg 
ortland Museum of Art 

strength and ingenuity of working Portland, Maine 

Americans. Jacob Lawrence and William ine 21-Oct. 21, 2001 

H. Johnson expressed the vitality of the The Gilded Age 

African-American community. Grant Wood Philbrook Museum of Art 





and Thomas Hart Benton immortalized the Seas O00 
land and the people of the heartland, 
while Edward Hopper and John Sloan 
communicated the lives of city dwellers 
Cafe Experience the American spirit in Scenes of American Life when it 


William H. Johnson —_ visits a museum in your town 
about 1939-40, oil 


Modernism & Abstraction 
Frist Center for the 

Visual Arts 

hville, Tennessee 

July 21-Sept. 9, 2001 














With unrivaled collections, educational programs and research 
resources online, the Smithsonian American Art Museum has 
something for everyone. If you can't attend any of the one-of-a-kind 
exhibitions, don't despair. The next best thing to being there is 
exploring them online: AmericanArt.si.edu Je 


Oct. 11, 2001—Jan. 2 


Contemporary Folk Art 


The Cummer Museum 





), 2002 


Arte Latino 


Terra Museum 


Treasures lo go 





Delivered by the Smithsonian Amencan Art Museun 


and the Principal Financial Group 








www.AmericanArt.s 
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Treasures fo go 


Millions of people have traveled far and 
wide to the Smithsonian American Art Museum 
to see America’s greatest 
treasures. For a short time, 
you can see them at a 
museum right near you. Group 





Made possible by the generous support 
of the Principal Financial Group.” 


2000-2002 

















Kenny, your 
Kinko's co-worker 


“Where do you go to get great big posters, signs and banners? 
A place that put a guy who is 6'6"in charge of printing them.” 


You don’t need an extra-long tape measure to know I'm the one to see for large format printing. And there's no better way to really get your message 
across in a big way than with amazing posters or signs. Kinko's can print out something special in full-color or black and white, and even mount or 
laminate it. Or whip up some great indoor and outdoor banners at sizes from 3 feet to, my personal favorite, 8 feet. And we can pick up and deliver 


your order all within 24 to 36 hours. It’s quick and easy. So stop by today. Just ask for the big guy, or any Kinko's co-worker. kinko’s’ 
we're doing more 


SALES PRESENTATIONS * TRADE SHOW POSTERS & SIGNS + POINT-OF-SALE SIGNAGE * INDOOR & OUTDOOR BANNERS « EVENT SIGNAGE 
Open 24 hours * www.kinkos.com + America Online’ Keyword: Kinko's » 1-800-2-KINKOS 
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CALLIE SHELL FOR TIME 


TO OUR READERS 
NOTEBOOK 

JOEL STEIN on fashion 
MILESTONES 





THE PENTAGON: The Re-Education of 
Donald Rumsfeld 


The second time around, the infighter 
discovers that the rules have changed 


THE WHITE HOUSE: Losing Faith 

One Democratic adviser quits; the other 
is packing his bags 

AL GORE: Out of the Lockbox 

Back in public life, he may be thinking about a rematch 





MIDDLE EAST: The Hunt for Traitors 

What fuels the Palestinian obsession with Israeli collaborators 
Viewpoint: Charles Krauthammer defends assassination 
DISASTERS: Can the Kursk Be Raised? 

A graphic account of how the nuclear sub 
may be salvaged—and the potential dangers 
JAPAN: Sex and Race in Okinawa 

TIME in Depth examines a case of alleged 
rape with ugly undertones of racism, both 
American and Japanese 


rime 
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Customer Service at 1-800-843-TIME 
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That is, if your homeroom is 
in your house. The growing 
number of home schoolers 
aren't hermits. They are a 
diverse group of parents 
with different needs but one 
solution that is getting 
results. How this is all 
putting the heat on public 
education 


COMPANIES: Reebok’s Rebound 

Often in the shadow of Nike, the 
Massachusetts-based athletic giant has notched 
big wins, including an NBA coup 

Dotcom Deathwatch: How the Industry 
Standard got poor 


ETHICS: One Baby Too Many 

A surrogate mom with twins on the way 
says she has been abandoned by the 
would-be parents 


THE MOON: How It Got There 

New insights into lunar mysteries 

Genetic Research: Human cloning made easy 
Stem Celis: Who owns the lines? 


CULTURE: Watch out, Roger Ebert. Everyone’s 
a critic, especially on the Internet 

CINEMA: Nicolas Cage plays off-key in Captain 
Corelli’s Mandolin 





PERSONAL TIME: Your family, your technology 
and your health 

PEOPLE: The Windsors; McCain’s intern; the Isleys 
ESSAY: Bruce Handy and Glynis Sweeny on childhoods past 
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COVER INTERACTIVE 


This week we show you where to find 
the best resources on the Web to help 
you teach your kids at home. > Plus, 
see photos of home-schooling families 
and ask a home-schooling proponent 
what you need to know to get started. 


BACK IN THE U.S.S.R. 


: »» Beyond the Fall 


Ten years after the demise of 
the Soviet Union, we look 
back on the frenetic days of 
August 199] and Russia’s long, 
slow decline since. Featuring 
essays by Paul Quinn-Judge, 
Tony Karon and Hugh Sidey, 
and hundreds of award- 
winning photographs by 
Anthony Suau. 
time.com/soviet10 


WEB ONLY 
GROUP HARMONY: Benjamin Nugent 
writes that the American Pie 2 sound 
track reveals that high school cliques 
are history, at least in the movies. 
time.com/sampler 

WEB LORE 
“a WHEN PIGS FLY: 
Yes, this was 
the most 
e-mailed photo 
on Yahoo News 
last Tuesday. 
See it also in 
our Pictures of 
the Week 
feature. 
time.com/potw 


[Source: Yahoo!) 





T O OUR READERS 


Archive at Your Service 


RYING TO REMEMBER THE ADVICE THAT APPEARED IN THE “HOW TO IMPROVE 
Your Memory” issue from last year? Need a little background information on 
George Bush the elder for that history paper you’re working on? Want to 
prove to your pal that Joel Stein is really and truly engaged to be married? 

The answers, dear reader, are all to be found in the newly launched TiME archive. 
The online archive goes back to 1985 and contains the full text of the more than 25,000 
TiME stories that have appeared over the past 16 years. An easy-to-use search func- 
tion allows you to pinpoint quickly the most relevant TIME article on any topic. 

Over the past couple of years, we have spent a lot of time talking to TIME read- 
ers about how the Internet could enhance and extend the mission of TIME. The idea 
that got folks most excited was the ability to access and search TiME’s archive online. 

Presto. You can find the TiME archive at www.time.com/archive, or you can go ; 
to the time.com home page and use the search tool. Let’s see, Didn’t Margaret Carl- 
son write a column a few years ago about older mothers having children? Enter 
“Margaret Carlson” and “older mothers” in Search, hit the arrow button, and voila, 
there it is on your screen. 

Knowledge is power, all the sages say, but that doesn’t mean it’s free. Each arti- 
cle will cost you $2.50, but if you know you'll need quite a few, you might consider 
an unlimited day pass for $4.95, or a 30-day pass for $9.95. Plus, we offer a year’s sub- 
scription to the archive for $49.95. 
TIME subscribers get the whole pre- 
vious year free, and can purchase an 



























TIME ARCHIVE online subscription to the archive for 
since 1985 for TIME's wnique the discounted price of $29.95. 
and the most 


‘events of the day. \he i 





Anew online archive means easy access to the full text of some 25,000 TIME articles 


The archive officially opened for business June 27, and since then we've had 
nearly 1.5 million searches. The two “best selling” articles so far have been “Clos- 
ing in on Cancer,” from May of this year, and “Talking to the Dead,” a story from 
March about dance instructor turned medium John Edward. The “best selling” ar- 
ticle from before 1990 is “Everyone's Genealogical Mother,” a story from 1987 
about a scientific report that suggests that an African female living a couple of hun- 
dred thousand years ago may have been humanity’s single ancestor. 

The archive is a wonderful place for students to do some fast research. The 
archive’s Student Center makes searching especially quick by offering a list of fre- 
quently researched topics, along with the best TIME articles on each subject. So, 
you have to write a 20-page term paper on cloning? The archive’s Student Center 
has the topic covered. Cautionary note to llth-graders: plagiarism occurs when you 
don’t put someone else’s prose in quotation marks. 

But the archive is also just a fun place to browse. You can go to the cover col- 
lection and look at the cover images by year. One of my favorites is an elegant Al 
Hirschfeld line drawing of Jay Leno from 1992. Of course, I also wrote that story, 
but then, you can look that up in the TmME archive. 


(CAS eo 


ichard Stengel, Managing Editor, TIME.com 
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Right now you can earn twice the miles plus 1,000 hotel bonus points per stay September | through November 15, 2001. 


Hilton HHonors’ is the only hotel program that lets you earn both hotel points and airline miles for the same stay. 
We call this Double Dipping? And now, your first Double Dip* stay between September 1 and November 15, 
2001, qualifies you to earn double airline miles at any HHonors hotel worldwide on every additional Double Dip 
Earn 1,000 HHonors stay during the promotion period. Plus, when you pay for those additional stays with your Visa card, you also 


bonus points for each earn 1,000 HHonors bonus points per stay. That's in addition to the HHonors points you normally earn for your 
stay when you pay stays. So, get ready to start earning a free vacation faster. For more information, to enroll in Hilton HHonors or 
with your Visa® card. to make reservations, visit us at hiltonhhonors.com, call your professional travel agent or 1-800-HHONORS. 
® 
Hilton HHonors: 
Points Miles 
- 
Hilton DousteTree EMBASSY SUITES Hilton 





INMe ee surtEs 
nOTELS 


Members of the Hilton Family of Hotels 
Receive an additional 1,000 HHonors bonus points by enrolling online at hiltonhhonors.com. 
A Double Dip is a stay for which HHonors members earn both Points & Miles™ at Hilton HHonors hotels. You must be an HHonors member to Double Dip. One Double Dip stay during the promotion qualifies members to earn 


double miles for successive Double Dip stays. To earn 1,000 HHonors bonus points for each additional Double Dip stay. payment must be made with a Visa card. Offer valid from 9/1/01 to 11/15/01 
Hilton HHonors membership, earning of Points & Miles’* and redemption of points are subject to HHonors Terms and Conditions. Oniine enroliment bonus offered through December 31, 2001. 2001 Hilton HHonors Worldwide 
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—The New York Times Book Review 
—Washington Post Book World 


—tibrary Journal (starred review) 
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written. 
enters deeply into the mystery 


of how we invent ourselves, 
—New York Daily News 
“The writing here is frequently 


accomplished, and the insights wise. 
“A terrific debut by a stunning 


writer...highly recommended.” 


often despite our families 
“A painful journey through secrets 


—Jim Harrison, author of Legends of the Fall 
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The Most Spoiled Generation Ever? 

441 was raised with good old- 
fashioned fear of authority, and if | 
did wrong, I’d have a fast meeting 
with my mother’s swatting hand!9? 


KAREN H. DEPAss 
New Lenox, Ill. 





WE HAVE A CRISIS WITH SPOILED AND 
overindulged children because they are 
being raised by spoiled and over- 
indulged parents [Socrety, Aug. 6]. | 
am a baby boomer with two small boys. 
It saddens me to see my fellow boomers, 
who once turned their backs on mindless 
consumerism, jump feet first into the 
trough of rampant materialism. Parents 
should realize that to give their kids 
everything they want instead of just what 
they need is to sabotage their future. 
BILL WERNER 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


INSTEAD OF PROVIDING A MUCH NEEDED 
substantive discussion of the changing 
relations of power and authority be- 
tween adults and children, you provided 
us with a hollow piece of white, middle- 
class navel gazing. Children have clearly 
achieved a new, more empowered status 
as consumers, but you overstated the de- 
gree to which that has given kids the up- 
per hand. More toys do not equal more 
power. In terms of politics, social policy 
and the institutions that directly affect 
and shape their lives, children continue 
to be relegated to the margins of social 
and political life. 
Kysa KOERNER HUBBARD 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


KIDS ARE LIKE CARS: IF YOU CAN’T CON- 
trol them, you shouldn't have them. 
Maybe it’s time to require parenting li- 
censes. Firm, consistent and loving di- 
rection is as much the birthright of every 
child as are food and shelter. 
ALICE STEIN 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


WHEN WE GRANT OUR CHILDREN THEIR 
every whim, we fail to equip them to 
handle the hardships, disappointments 
and struggles of adult life. And to treat 
youngsters as full-fledged adults from 


the age of two is to rob them of a true 

childhood experience, which is essential 
in producing a well-adjusted adult. 

ROBERT KOLINSKI 

Hamtramck, Mich. 


>> Are they the most overindulged brats in 
history or the victims of a bum rap? Many 
of the young people who responded to our 
story felt they had been unfairly dissed. 
“How can parents blame us for being 
spoiled, when pop culture and advertis- 
ing—created by adults—have targeted us 
as a market?” asked a Colorado teen. “You 
slapped negative labels on our entire gen- 
eration,” complained a Californian. “None 
of my friends got a Mercedes for their 
16th birthday. What we do have are the 
problems that the President is leaving for 
the future.” A Wisconsin high-schooler 
was more upbeat: “Rest easy, folks. The 
95% of us who weren't handed our lives on 
a silver platter will make sure your later 
years are prosperous and pleasant. Just 
keep the Cartier watch on layaway.” 


Walking Away from Kyoto 


YOU SAID PRESIDENT BUSH BELIEVES THE 
Kyoto treaty is “fatally flawed because it 
doesn't require developing countries to 
limit their fossil-fuel use immediately, 
as it does industrialized countries,” and 
therefore he retreated from discussions 
in Bonn [NATION, Aug. 6]. Bush fails to 
acknowledge that most developing 
countries don’t have the resources to 
implement dramatic change in their 
fuel-use policies right away. The U.S. 
clearly does, however, and we must do 
so first and set the example for the 
world. We can’t expect the stretched 
economies of Third World countries to 
bear the burden of measures we are un- 
willing to take. 
SAMANTHA HARTER 
Miami Beach 
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THE BEST KEPT 
SECRET ON 
TELEVISION 


PAY-PER-VIEW 


There’s one place where the hottest 
new movies are always in stock... 
Your home. On Pay-Per-View. 

It’s fast, convenient 

and incredibly 

easy to use. 


(But don’t tell 
anyone we told you) 


MEG RYAN |! RUSSELL CROWE 


PROOF OF LIFE 
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Oxcaae Optical 


FREE 


FRAMES 


up to 


$119 


When you buy Transitions 
Lenses at regular price! 





* Eye exams 
* Vision Care Plans 


* Overnight service 
available 





See Optician for details, Offer expires 
9/30/01. “Eye exams where permitted by 
law. Available at JCPenney stores with a 
participating Optical Center. Cannot be 
combined with any other offer, vision care 
plan, or package pricing. 


For the location nearest 
you, call toil free 


1-877-JCP-EYES 


or visit us at 


JCP-EYES.com 
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Transitions is a registered 
trademark of Transitions Optical, inc. 
© 2001 Transitions Optical, inc. 
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life in a whole new light™ 














THE REPUBLICANS REJECTED HIGHER 
fuel-economy standards in favor of in- 
creased oil production, including drilling 
in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. It 
seems they care only about the money 
that flows with the oil. 

BILL HAWLEY 

Findlay, Ohio 


Follow the Dirt 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE NEW DALLAS 
stadium that was built on contaminated 
wasteland [BusINEss, Aug. 6] said 15,000 
huge truckloads of contaminated soil 


were carted away from the site. Who | 


were the recipients of this “dirty” soil? 
WILLIAM C. McGowan 
Wilson, N.C. 
The soil now lies in two industrial-waste 
landfills not far from Dallas. 


A World of Dung 


I WAS SURPRISED AND DISAPPOINTED BY 
Molly Ivins’ article on Texas dairy farm- 
ers and the effect of cow manure on the 





best books of 1970. Here is an excerpt 
from our review [May 4, 1970): 
“Eudora Welty is an accomplished 


amateur , and her new 

novel is not unlike a home movie made 
by a loving genius ... Welty’s prose, as 
Sinclair Lewis once noted, ‘is as clear 
as the Address.’ She is the 


like the hummingbirds the author likes 
to describe ... What holds it all 
together ... is familial love.” 





Ss ee 6 eo oe 


central Texas water supply [VIEWPOINT, 
Aug. 6]. Ivins reported that Waco’s news- 
paper editor said Lake Waco is not fit for 
carp. The Environmental Protection 
Agency, however, does not agree and 
ranks Lake Waco 39th in overall water 
quality out of 111 Texas lakes. Moreover, 
her labeling Erath County dairies as “fac- 
tory farms” seems inflammatory. All but 
a tiny fraction of the area's dairy farms 
are family owned and operated. On our 
Erath County dairy farm, producing milk 
is a family affair, not a factory job. 
LEEANN ULICs Moos 
Dublin, Texas 


WE KNOW THAT OVERCONCENTRATION OF 
livestock production can cause signifi- 
cant health and environmental prob- 
lems. But Ivins provides provocative new 
data. If longhorn-loving Texans are com- 
plaining about cattle, something is not 
right. And if they think something Texan 
is too big, even if it’s a cow-manure prob- 
lem, things are really out of hand. 
THOMAS BJORKMAN 
Romulus, N.Y. 


Lance's High Road 


YOUR ACCOUNT OF LANCE ARMSTRONG’S 
victory in this year’s Tour de France was 
disappointing [Sport, Aug. 6]. Those of 
us who passionately follow cycling know 
there is no desire to “posterize” the sport 
in the manner you suggested—to taunt 


| opponents and revel in their weaknesses. 


Quite the opposite. This type of conduct 
is precisely what cyclists strive to keep 
from infecting our sport. At a time when 
other sports are filled with overpaid, 
trash-talking egoists who take every op- 
portunity to besmirch their competitors, 
Armstrong’s motivation, work ethic and 
respect for his rivals show that he de- 
serves to be a patron of the sport. 
Matt KREBSBACH 
San Francisco 


Corrections 

IN OUR STORY ABOUT PRESIDENT BUSH’S 
lobbying efforts on the patients’ bill of 
rights [NATION, Aug. 6], we said Bush's 
legislative liaison Nick Calio was out of 
town on the eve of the June 29 Senate 
vote on HMO reform. Calio was not out of 
town anytime in June. 


OUR WINNERS & LOSERS ITEM ON THE 
failure of the Chicago-area Superior Bank 
[NOTEBOOK, Aug. 6] mistakenly referred 
to its being owned by the Pritzker fami- 
ly. While 50% of the bank belongs to the 
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People who wear Transitions eyeglass lenses tend to see the world differently. 
With greater clarity and vision. Even in changing light conditions. 

In bright outdoor light, eyeglass wearers often experience glare and discomfort. 
But Transitions Lenses darken in outdoor light, then quickly become clear again 
once you're inside. So you see more comfortably, both indoors and out. 

Ask your eyecare professional. 


www.transitions.con 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


IMPORTANT SAFETY NOTICE 
For Home Owners and Building Owners 


Central Sprinkler to Replace 35 Million O-Ring Fire Sprinklers 


entral Sprinkler Company, an affiliate of Tyco Fire 

Products LP of Lansdale, PA, and the U.S. Consumer 

Product Safety Commission (CPSC) are announcing a 
voluntary recall to replace approximately 35 million Central fire 
sprinklers with O-ring seals. A limited number of O-ring models 
sold by Gem Sprinkler Co. and Star Sprinkler, Inc., totaling about 
167,000 sprinkler heads, are also included. Under certain 
circumstances, these sprinklers may fail to activate in a fire. 
These sprinklers were installed in a wide variety of buildings, 
including houses, apartments, hospitals, day care facilities, 
schools, dormitories, nursing homes, supermarkets, hotels, 
parking garages, warehouses and office buildings. 


Example of “Wet” Sprinkler Example of “Dry” Sprinkler 


OBTAINING REPLACEMENTS 
Central will provide free of charge replacement sprinkler heads 
and the labor needed to replace the sprinklers. The program will 
be phased in over time in an orderly process that best serves the 
public interest. 


For Help Identifying Your Sprinklers and to 
Obtain Your Complete Notice Packet, Please Call: 


1-800-871-3492 


(24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 


or visit www.sprinklerreplacement.com 





Pritzkers, the other half is owned by New 
York developer Alvin Dworman. Also, we 
said in error that taxpayers would be 
footing the bill for the estimated $500 
million failure. The costs will be borne by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which is funded by assessments on 
the banking industry. 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 
ON =: Dally reviews of the 


rer catgidrar ste tech 


advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
day at onmagazine.com 





through the TIME Classroom program. 
TIME Classroom offers a free weekly 
teacher's guide that correlates TIME 
stories with national curriculum 
standards. The guide also includes the 
famous TIME weekly news quiz. To order, 
call 1-800-882-0852. 


HOW TO | ee, us 


TIME 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
® Our e-mail address is Letters@time.com 


Please do not send attachments. 





@ Our fax number is 1-212-522-8949 

@ Or you can send your letter to 
TIME Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York, NY 10020 

® Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone, and may be edited 
for purposes of clarity and space. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
® Customer services for subscriptions or 
gifts can be accessed at our website 
time.com/subscriberservices or call 
1-800-843-8463 


BACK ISSUES 


@ Contact us at help.single@customersve.com 
or call 1-800-274-6800 


REPRINTS AND PERMISSIONS 
@ Information is available at the website 
time.com/subscriberservices 
@ For custom reprints (minimum order 1,000) or 
photocopy permissions: 
E-mail: TimeReprints_US@timeinc.com 
Fax number: 1-212-522-1623 


ADVERTISING 


| ® For advertising rates and our editorial calendar 
visit www.time-planner.com 




















VERBATIM 


é4Maybe it’s just the lack of 
recovery that’s wearing 
everyone out. The weakness 
in the dollar ... suggests 
the world is starting to give 
up on our economic 
recovery.J? 
FRANK GERTZ, 
Investment strategist, 
explaining why hopes of a 
rebound are fading 


(41 should have sent 
him somewhere as an 
ambassador. The world’s 
a big place.?? 
MIKHAIL GORBACHEV, 
expressing regret at not 
having kept Boris Yeltsin's 
ambitions under control 


é4Whether it was a 
mini-fruity gel, a piece of 
meat, a hot dog or any hard 
candy, the result could 
have been the same.?? 
SHENG HSIANG JEN FOODS, 
manufacturer of gel 
candies blamed for two 
deaths in the Bay Area 





‘4’m from Boston.) 


MICHAEL BLOOMBERG, 
N.Y.C. mayoral candidate, 





dodging questions on whom he GOVERNOR MOM Massachusetts Acting Governor Jane Swift returned from a 
roots for: Mets or Yankees three-month “working” maternity leave after becoming the first Governor to give 
MarketWatch.com; AP, 8/15 AP, 8/16: AP. S/E birth in office. Since the May 15 birth of her twin girls, her popularity has soared 


WINNERS & LOSERS 





POPE JOHN PAUL Ii BARBIE 
Persuades renegade Zambian Utah artist wins free-speech case, 
archbishop to leave wife, renounce can depict doll in explicit poses. 
Moonies. Till Papa do us part No word on Ken's reaction 
STEVE FOSSETT JUNICHIRO KOIZUMI 
Chicago millionaire gets only Japanese PM visits shrine to 


halfway around world, still sets war dead. Spends only 33 
solo balloon record. Try again? minutes, pleasing nobody 


BARRY BONDS SULTAN OF BRUNEI 





Hits fastest 50 HRs in history, Brother's $15 billion spree : 

— ® closes in on record. Extra credit: leads to auction of palatial 

my the Giants are contending trimmings. Airbus, anyone? _ . E 
* a = \ . 
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Lost: One Nuclear 
Weapon. No Reward 


TS AIR FORCE HAS MADE IT 
plain it does not want back 
its 7,600-Ib. hydrogen bomb, 
missing off the Georgia coast 
since 1958. And it says the 
bomb—dropped when the B-47 
carrying it was hit by an F-86 
fighter during an exercise— 
poses no threat, since it does not 
contain the capsule required to 
detonate a nuclear explosion, 


T 









Amanda Bower 


Mother Teresa’s First Miracle? 


LL OF INDIA, AND MUCH OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD, HAS 

been buzzing about the presentation to the Vatican this 
week of the case of an Indian woman said to be the recipi- 
ent of Mother Teresa’s first miracle—a significant step toward 
Teresa’s canonization. Monica Besra, a mother of five, tells 
Time that on Sept. 5, 1998—a year to the day after Teresa 
died—she was writhing in pain from an abdominal tumor 
at a home run by the Missionaries of Charity. “There was 
no way any doctor would have operated on me at that 
hour,” she says. “So the nuns just started praying and 
kept a Mother Teresa medallion on my stomach. The 
pain subsided, and the tumor vanished.” Episcopal Bish- 
op Salvatore Lobo, head of a team that will deliver 35,000 
pages of Teresa’s good deeds to the Vatican, says, “This 
miracle meets the requirements. It is organic, permanent, 
immediate and intercessionary in nature.” A second miracle 
is still required for sainthood. —Reported by Subir Bhaumik 
and Dev Nayak/Calcutta 
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and is unlikely to spread toxic search-and-salvage operation, = 


DAILY BUGLE 


‘ST. ELMO’S FIRE REDUX’ 


material. The B-47’s pilot, re- 
tired Colonel Howard Richard- 
son, supports that account; he 
tells TIME he did not personally 
inspect the bomb, but that he 
was briefed that the capsule was 
not on board. Others aren’t con- 
vinced. Retired Colonel Derek 
Duke, who sparked the recent 
investigation, claims the bomb 
was complete 
and should be 
located. He 
has formed a 


FE DRAW 





DAILY BUGLE 


‘MIGHTY DUCKS REDUX’ 


seeking a $1 million fee to find it : 
in the shallow waters off Tybee = 
Island, and assembled a band 
of advisers, which he describes 4 
as “like the famous TV A-Team.” © 


The Air Force says it’s not 
interested. 


—Reported by Mike 
Billips/Savannah 







A B-47 dropped the bomb 


N G 








DAILY BUGLE 


\ ‘PEARL HARBOR REDUX’ 


They Too Feel His 
Fire in the Belly 


ILL CLINTON MAY BE KICKING 

back in Chappaqua, but his 
love of a tough campaign lives 
on among a growing number of 
onetime aides. William Daley, 
former Secretary of Commerce, 
is “99%” likely, an insider says, 
to run for Governor of Illinois, 
which hasn't elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor for 29 years. Dan 
Glickman, former Agriculture 
Secretary, is considering a Senate 
bid in Kansas, 
which hasn't 
picked a De- 
mocrat for the 
Senate since 
1932. Ex- 
Attorney Gen- 
eral Janet Reno 
is weighing a challenge to Jeb 
Bush for Florida Governor, and 
former Clinton adviser Rahm 
Emmanuel is eyeing a congres- 
sional seat in Illinois. Aiming for a 
little balance, Elizabeth Dole has 
talked to Bush adviser Karl Rove 
and Senate Campaign Commit- 
tee boss Bill Frist about running 
for Jesse Helms’ Senate seat, 
should he retire. |—Reported by 
Matthew Cooper, Douglas Waller 
and Margaret Carlson/Washington 





William Daley 


BOAR OD 





RESTORES PLAYBOY 
BUNNIES SEQUENCE 


DUCKS HAVE THEIR WAY 
WITH STRANDED BUNNIES 
7 Emilio Estevez 

. 


RESTORES FRENCH 
PLANTATION SEQUENCE 


ANDREW McCARTHY: 
“IT WAS VIETNAM” 
Gutsy director 


























(= ates Joel Schumacher suffered a heart 
| Aa CaS has left the ending * 2 fm attack during the 
eae yan] Still ambiguous nore 1] original shoot 





14 Don Asmussen for TIME 


REMOVES ENTIRE FILM 
FROM THE FILM 


CRITICS PRAISE THE 
NEW NO-MINUTE VERSION 
“The no-minute 
version just 
flies by,” says 
Roger Ebert 
























Are you or someone you care for increasingly... 


Forgetful? 


Repeating questions? 


JeEAgtitmawelt ley (= 
finding words? 





When these problems interfere with everyday life, 


it could be Alzheimer’s 


; disease. 


A medicine called ARICEPT’ may help. 


When you or someone you care for has gradually 
increasing memory problems, it may not be normal 
aging. It eauld be Alzheimer’s disease, an incurable, 
progressive illness. 


Today there's hope, including a prescription 
medicine called ARICEPT®. Once- daily ARICEPT* 
is clinically proven to treat the symptoms of milc | 
to moderate Alzheimer’s. In people who respond to 
ARICEPT”, symptoms may get better, stay the 
same or progress at a lowers rate. 


ARICEPT* is well tolerated but may not be for 
everyone. Some people may experience nausea, 
diarrhea, insomnia, vomiting, muscle cramps, 
fatigue or loss of appetite. In studies, these side 
effects were usually mild and temporary. Some 
people taking ARICEPT" may experience faint- 
ing. People at risk for ulcers should tell their doctors 
because their condition may get worse. 


Only a doctor can say if memory problems are 

due to Alzheimer's disease. And the sooner you 
know, the sooner ARICEPT® may help. So speak 
to a doctor today and ask about ARICEPT®, the 
#] prescribed medicine for Alzheimer’s disened. 


SEE A DOCTOR AND ASK ABOUT 


ONCE-A-DAY . 
(donepezil HCl] 






MEDICINE TO REMEMBER™ 
To learn more and to receive 

a memory checklist, call 
ONIN FLN KN ry 7 
OUYs 10U20UZS xt. 41 
Please see additional important product information on accompanying page. 








ARICEPT A-DAY 


donepezil HC} setste 


ER™ 


MEDICINE TO 





ARICEPT* (Donepezil Hydrochloride Tablets) ; 
Brief Summary— see package insert for full prescribing information. INDICATIONS AND USAGE ARICEPT® is indicated 
for the treatment of mild to moderate dementia cf the Alzheimer’s type. CONTRAINDICATIONS ARICEPT" is contraindicated 
in patients with known hypersensitivity to donepezil hydrochloride or to piperidine derivatives. WARNINGS Anesthesia: 
ARICEPT" as a cholinesterase inhibitor, is likely to exaggerate succinylcholine-type muscle relaxation during anesthesia 
Cardiovascular Conditions: Because c! their pharmacological action, cholinesterase inhibitors may have vagotonic effects 
on the sincatrial and atrioventricular nodes. This etlect may manitest as bradycardia or heart attack in patients both with or without 
known underlying cardiac conduction abnormalities. Syncopal episodes have been reported in association with the use of ARICEPT®. 
Conditions: Through their primary action, cholinesterase inhibitors may be expected to increase gastric 
acid secretion due to increased cholinergic activity. Therefore, patients should be monitored closely tor symptoms of active or 
Occut gastrointestinal bleeding. especially ose at increased risk for developing ulers, e.g. those with 2 history of ulcer 
Gisease oF those receiving concurrent nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (NSAIDS), Clinical studies of ARICEPT® have shown 
No increase, relative to placebo, in the incidence of either peptic ulcer disease or gastrointestinal bleeding ARICEPT*, as a 
predictable consequence of its pharmacclogical properties, has been shown to produce diarrhea, nausea and vomiting. These 
effects, when they Occur, appear more frequently with Ine 10 mg/day Gose than with the 5 mg/day dose. in most cases, hese 
effects have been mild and Iransient, sometimes lasting one to tree weeks, and have resolved during continued use of 
ARICEPT®. Genitourinary: Athough not observed in clinical trials of ARICEPT", cholinomimetics may cause bladder outftow 
obstruction. Neurological Conditions: Sevres. Crolinomimetics are believed to have some potential to cause generalized 
convulsions. However, seaure activity also may be a manestation of Alsheimer’s Disease. Pulmonary Conditions: Because ot their 
cholinomimetic actions. cholinesterase inhibitors should be prescribed with care to patients with a history of asthma or obstructive 
pulmonary disease PRECAUTIONS Drug-Drug Interactions Drugs Highly Bound to Plasma Proteins: Drug 
displacement studies have been pertormed in vitro between this highly bound drug (96%) and other drugs such as 
furosemide, digoxin, and warfarin. ARICEPT* at concentrations of 0.3-10 ig/ml did not affect the binding of furosemide 
(Syg/ml), digoxin (2 ng/mL), and wartarin (3 pg/ml} to hurnan altumin, Similarly, the binding of ARICEPT® to human albumin 
wes not attected by furosemide, digoxin. and wartarin. Effect of ARICEPT” on the Metabolism of Other Drugs: No 
in vivo clinical Irlats have investigated the effact of ARICEPT" on the clearance of drugs metabolized by CYP 3A4 (e.¢. cisapride, 
terlenadine) or by CYP 206 (e.g. imipramine). However, in vitro studies show a low rate of binding to these anzymes (mean 
Kj about 50-130 iM), that, goven the therapeutic plasma concentrations of donepezi (164 nM), indicates little livelihood of 
interference. Whether ARICEPT" has any potential tor enzyme induction is not known. Effeet of Other Drugs on the 
Metabolism of ARICEPT *: Ketocora2ole andi quinidine, inhibitors of CYP450, 3A4 and 206, respectively, inhibi donepazil 
metabolism in vitro. Whether there is a clinical effect of these inhibitors is not known. inducers of CYP 206 and CYP 3A4 
(e.g. phenytoin, carbarnamepine, dexamethasone, rtempin, and phenobarbital) could increase the rate of elimination of ARICEPT". 
Use with Anticholinergics: Because of Det mechanism of action, cholinesterase inhibitors have the potential to intertere with 
the activity of anticholinergic medications. Use with Cholinomimetics and Other Cholinesterase Inhibitors: 
A synergistic effect may be expected when cholinesterase inhibitors are given concurrently with succinyicholine, similar 
‘neuromuscular Blocking agents or cholinergic agonists such as bethanecho’. Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment 
of Fertility Carcinogenicity studies of donepazil have not been completed, Donepezil was not mutagenic in the Ames reverse 
mutation assay in bacteria. In the chromosome aberration test in cultures af Chinese hamster lung (CHL) cells, some 
Clastogenic effects were observed. Donepezil wes not clastogenic in the /n vivo mouse micronucleus test, Donepezil had no 
eftect on fertility in rats at doses up to 10 mg/kg/day (approximately & times the maximum recommended human dose on a 
mg/m’ basis). Category C: Teratology studies conducted in pregnant rats a doses up to 16 
mg/kg/day (approximately 13 times the maximum recommended human dose on a mpm basis) and in pregnant rabbis at 
doses up to 10 mg/kg/day (approximately 16 times the maximum recorn ended human dose on a mg/m basis) did not disclose 
any evidence for a teratogenic potential of donepezil. However, in a study in which pregnant rats were given up to 10 mofug/day 
{approximately 8 times the maximum recommended human dose on a mg/ny’ basis) from day 17 of gestation through day 20 
postpartum, there was a slight increase in stil! births and a slight decrease in pup survival through day 4 postpartum at this 
dose, the next lower dose tested was 3 mo"ny/day. There are no adequate or wall-controlled studies in pregnant women. ARICEPT" 
Should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justities the potential risk to the fetus. Nursing Mothers It is 
not known whether donepezil is excreted in human breast milk. ARICEPT” has no indication for use in nursing mothers. 
Pediatric Use There are no adequate and well-controlled trials to docusnent the satety and efficacy o! ARICEPT" in any iness 
occurring in children, ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse Events Leading to Discontinuation !he rates of ciscontnuation 
trom controlied clinical trias of ARICEPT® cue lo adverse events tor the ARICEPT" 5 mg/Gay treatment groups were comparable 
to those of placebo-treatment groups at approximately 5%. The rate of discontinuation of patients who received 7-day 
escatations trom 5 mg/day to 10 mg/day, was higher at 13%. The most common adverse events leading to discontinuation, 
Getined as those occurring in at least 2% of patients and at twice the incidance seen in placebo patients, are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Most Frequent Adverse Events Leading to Withdrawal 


trom Controtied Clinical Trials by Dose Group 


Dose Group Placebo 5 mg/day ARICEPT® 10 mg/day ARICEPT® 
Patients Randomized = 355 ci] 315 
Event/.Discontinuing 

Nausea % 1% % 
Diarrhea O% <1% 3% 
‘Vomiting <1% 1% ra 


Most Frequent Adverse Clinical Events Seen in Association with the Use of ARICEPT® Ihe mos! common acverse 
‘events, defined as those occurring at a frequency of at least 5% in patients receiving 10 mg/day and twice the placabo rate. 
‘ae largely predicted by ARICEPT”’s cholinomimetic effects. These include nausea, dlarthea, insomnia, vorniting, muscle cramp. 
fatigue and anorexia These adverse events were often of mild intensity and transient, resolving during continued ARICEPT® 
treatment without the need lor cose modification. There is evidence to suggest that the Irequency of these common adverse 
events may be atfected by the rate of titrabon. An open-label study was conducted with 269 patients who recerved placebo in 
the 15- and 30-week studies. These patients were titrated to a dose ot 10 mg/day over a 6-week period. The rates of cammon 
‘adverse events were lower than those seen in patients titrated to 10 mg/day over one week in the controlled clinical trials and 
were comparable to those seen in patients on 5 mg/day. See Table 2 for a comparison of the most common adverse events 
following one and six week titrahon regimens. 


Table 2. Comparison of Rates of Adverse Events in Patients 


Titrated to 10 mg/day Over 1 and 6 Weeks 
No titration One-week titration —-Six-week titration 


Adverse Event = Placebo 5 10 10 
(n=315) att (otis) (ont00y" 

Nausea oS 5% 1 6% 
Diarrhea 5% 8% 15% 9% 
Insomnia os 6% 4% 6% 
Fatigue 3% % 8% % 
Vorniting 3% 3% 8% 5% 
Muscle cramps ra os 8% 3% 
Anorena a Ky ™ 3% 


Adverse Events Reported in Controtied Trials /ne everts cited reflect experience gained under closely monitored conditions 
Of clinical trials in a highly selected patient populabion. in actual clinical practice of in other clinical tias, these trequency estimates 
tay not apply, as the conditions of use, reporting behavior, and the kinds of patients treated may ditter, Table 3 lists treatment 
Emergent signs and symptoms that were reported in at least 2% of patients in pkacabo-controlied trials who received ARICEPT® 
‘and for which the rate of occurrence was greater tor ARICEPT® assigned than placebo assigned patients. In general, adverse 
events ocourred more Irequenttly in female patients and with advancing age, 
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Insomnia 6 
Dizziness 6 
Depression <i 
Abnorma! Dreams 0 
Somnolence J 


RevVeoe nme 


Frequent Urination 1 2 
Other Adverse Events Observed During Clinical Trials ARICEPT" hes been administered to over 1700 individuals during 
Clinical trials worldwide. Approximately 1200 of these patients have been treated for at least 3 months and more than 
1000 patients nave been treated for at least 6 months. Controtied and uncontrolled trials in the United States inchaded 
appronirrataty S00 patients. In regards to the highest dase of 10 mgiday. this poputation includes 650 patients beated tor 3 months, 
475 patients ireated for 6 months and 116 patients treated tor over 1 year, The range of patiert exposure is trom 1 to 
1214 cays. Treatment emergent signs and symptoms that occurred during 3 controlied ciinical trials and two open-tacel trials 
in the United States were recorded as adverse events by the clinica! investigators using terminology of their own choosing 
To provide an overall estimate of the proportion of individuals having similar types af events, the events were grouped into a 
‘smailer number of standardized categories using a modilied COSTART dictionary and event frequencies were calculated across 
all studies. These categories are used in the listing below. The frequencies represent the proportion of 900 patients trom these 
trials who experienced that event while receiving ARICEPT". All adverse events occurting al eas! twice are included, except 
for those already listed in Tables 2 or 3. COSTART terms too general to be informative, of events less likely to be drug caused. 
Events are classified by body system and listed using the following detinitions: frequent adverse events—those occurring in 
at least 1/100 patients, infrequent adverse events—those cocurring in 1/100 to 1/1000 patients. These adverse events are 
fot necessarily related to ARICEPT® Irealmert and ini most cases were ottserved at 2 similar frequency in placebo-treated patients 
in the controlled studies No important additional adverse events were seen in studies conducted outside the United States. 
Body as a Whole: Frequent influenza, chest pain, toothache, /ntrequent: fever, edema face, periorbital edema. hernia 
Natal, abscess, ceflulitis, chills, generalized coldness, head fulness, listiessness. Cardiovascular System: Frequery. 
hypertension, vasoditation, atrial fibrillation, hot flashes, hypotension; Infrequent angina pectoris, pastural hypotension, myocardial 
infarction, AV block (first degree), congestive Neart failure, arteritis, beadycardia, peripheral vescular disease, supraventricular 
tachycardia, deep vein theombosis. Digestive System: Frequent fecal incontinence. gastrointestingl bleeding, bicaling, epigastric 
pain, Intaquent eructation, gingivitis, increased appetite, flatulence, periodortal abcess. choletRhiasss. divertioultis, drooling, dry mouth, 
thst, jaundice, melena. polydipsia, cuodenal vicer, stomach vice: Endocrine System: intequent diabetes metlitus, goter Hemic 
and Lymphatic System: hrequant anemia, thrombocythern, thrombooytopenia, eosinophilia eryfrocytopenia. Metabolic and 
Nutritional Disorders: Ffej.ent dehydeation, (nequent gout, hypoicilena, increxsad cmdline kinase, hyperglycemia, weight increase. 
increased lactate dehydrogenase. Musculoskeletal System: Frequent bone fracture, infrequent muscle weakness, muscle 
fasciculation Nervous System: Frequent delusions, trernor, lrritabily, paresthesia, aggression. vertigo. atarce, increased tipico, 
restlessness, atnorma) crying, nervousness, aphasia, infrequent cerebrovascular accident, intracraniai hemorrhage. transient 
ischemic afack, emobona! lability, neuralgia, coldness (localwed), muscle spasm, dysphoria. gait abnormality, hypertona 


ost nasal drip, pneumonia, hyperventilation, pulmonary congestion, wheezing, Mypaxia, pharyngitis, pleurisy. pulmonary collepse, 
sleep apnea, snoring. Skin and Appendages: frequent, peurtus, daphoresis, uticaria, Anfequent dermatitis, erymema, shin 
discoloration, hypereeratosis, alopecia, fungal dermatitis, herpes zoster hirsutism, skin striae night sweats, skin ulcer Special 
Senses: Frequent: cataract, eye irritation, vision blurred; /ntrequent’ dry eyes, glaucoma, earache, tinnitus, blepharits, 
ecteased heaving. retinal hemorrhage, otitis axtema, otitis media, bad taste, conjunctival hemorrhage, eer buzzing, motion sickness. 
spots belore eyes. Urogenital System: frequent urinary incontinence, nocturia, infrequent dysuria, hemahuria. urinary urgency, 
metrorhagia, cystitis, enuresis, prostate hypertrophy. pyelonephritis, inability to empty bladder, breast fiproadenosis, fibrocystic 
breast. mastitis, pyuria, renal failure, vagirvtis. Postintroduction Reports Voluntary reports of adverse events temporally 
associated with ARICEPT" that have been received since market introduction that are not listed above, and that tere is madequate 
data 10 determine the causal relationship with the drug include the following: abdominal pain, agitation, cholecystitis. 
contusion, convulsions, hallucinations, heart block (all types), hemolytic anemia, hepatitis, hyponalremia, pancreatitis, and 
rash OVERDOSAGE Because strategies tor the management of overdose are continually evolving, it is 
advisable to contact a Poison Control Center to determine the latest recommendations for the management 
of an overdose of any drug. As in avy case Of overdose, general supportive measures should be utilized. Overdosage with 
Colinesterase inhibitors can result in cholinergic crisis characterived by severe nausea, vorniing, sslivation, sweating, bradycardia 
hypotension, respiratory depression, collapse and convulsions. Increasing muscle weakness is a possibility and may resul in death 
it respiratory muscles are involved, Tertiary anticholinergics such as atropine may De used as an antidote for ARICEPT* 
overdosage. Intravenous atropine sulfate titrated to effect is recommended. an initial dose of 1.0.10 2.0 mg IV with subsequent 
doses based upon clinical response. Atypical responses in blood pressure and heart rate have been reported with other 
Cholinomimetics when co-administered with quaternary anticholinergics such as glycopytrolate. It is not bnown whether ARICEPT® 
and/or its metabolites can be removed by dialysis (hemodialysis, peritoneal dalysis, or hemotitration). Dose-related signs 
ot toxdeity in animals included reduced spontaneous movement, prone position, staggering gait, lacrimation, clonic convulsions, 
depressed respiration, sativation, miosis, tramors, tasciculation and lower body surlace temperature. DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION The dosages of ARICEPT® shown to be effective in controlled clinical trals are § mg and 10 mg 
administered once per day The highar dose of 10 mg did not provide a statistically significantly greater clinical benefit than 
5 mg, There is @ suggestion, however, based upon order of group mean scores and dose trend analyses of data trom these 
Clinical trials, that a daily dose of 10 mg of ARICEPT" might provide additional benefit for some patients. Accordingly. 
whether or rat to employ a dose of 10 mg is a matter of prescriber and patient preference. Evidence trom the controlled trials 
indicates that the 10 mg dose, with a one weok titration. is Hikely to be associated with a higher incadence of cholinergic adverse 
events han the 5 mg dose. In open label trials using a 6 week titration, the trequency of these same adverse events was similar 
between Ine 5 mg and 10 mg dose groups, Theretore, because steady state is not achieved for 15 days and because the incidence 
of untoward effects may be influenced by the rate of dase escalation, treatment with a dose of 10 mg should not be contemplated 
‘until patients have beer on a daily dose of S mg for 4 to 6 weeks. ARICEPT” should be taken in the evening, just prior fo retiring. 
and may be taken with or without food. 
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Democracy Gone Awry ag sexranne sorte 





> cual risks or 750,000 U.S. 
N A DESPERATE EFFORT TO GET WITH THE TIMES, THE MISS AMERICA : patients with an implanted cardiac 
esc announced it will incorporate Survivor-type elements into 2 device. But new stats give pause: 
this year’s show. Contestants who don’t make the finals will get to $ | a: ap 
vote on who should wear the crown. Is this any way to runa z 1 20 Odds that a pacemaker will be 


pageant? As viewers of the summer’s reality shows can attest, recalled, ora safety alert issued, over a 


the democratic process hardly means the best man, or beauty x 5. one-year period 


queen, comes out on top. In fact, it’s usually just the opposite: 1; 





L HE © Odds that a defibrillator, 
similar to the one in Vice President 
Cheney, will suffer the same fate 


rime 





Cost of checking 
and replaci ing affected devices, 
1990-2000 


Source: Journal of the American Medical Associat 


Patently Absurd 


LL THE TALK ABOUT CLONING HAS NOT 
oe the notice of opportunistic 
. entrepreneurs. One company is of- 
WEAKEST LINK Who says? To cut down on BIG BROTHER Even Monica, rear, admitted fering celebrities a chance to copyright 
competition, contestants more often kick that the wrong resident got the boot when 5 As 
off the strongest link—like George Wendt popular Krista was voted out of the house 


BOB HAMBLY 





their genes, so no one will be able to clone 
them while they're not looking. “Michael 
Jordan’s sweaty towel and Madonna’s 
sunglasses contain 
traces of their DNA,” 
says Andre Crump 
of the DNA Copyright 
Institute, based in 
San Francisco. “It 
could be used to cre- 
ate an unauthorized 
clone.” For $1,500, 
Crump will provide celebs with a © on 
their genes. Of course, a symbol isn’t 

: 1X Stacey, whom TODAY SHOW Viewers are helping to plana necessary to prove that anyone’s DNA is 
eveiyeody tied, was “killed” last week, while couple's wedding. So why did they pick that unique. Maybe that’s why no celebs have 
cold Kristen gets to keep playing. A crime tacky invitation with the pair's photo? signed on yet. —Reported by Daren Fonda 

















UNHAPPY MEALS 


* Kids find the toys offered by fast-food restaurants irresistible. But the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission has found many to be hazardous. A few of the recently recalled toys: 

SCOOTER BUG McDonald's 

The antenna on this bug, 

recalled in March, easily snaps 





URGLASS SPACE SPROUT 


a > s mae King The hourglass 


can be opened, and 










| the candy-like off and can be swallowed 
¥ \ plastic balls are ieee. 
ar easy to swallow PO ON BALL 
a Burger King —< . ¥ 
TANGLED TREEPLES 25 million of these ~ a 
KFC The container were recalled in > 
can suction onto a 1999. The ball 
child’s mouth or be can fit over a wv, 
lodged in the throat child’s mouth / 
as ua = 
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Spending Money to Look Cheap 


CAN'T TELL THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RICH WOMEN 

and white trash. I see women in Manhattan wearing 

leopard-print miniskirts, bustiers and stiletto heels, with 

platinum-blond hair, and the only way I can infer class 

distinctions is by the size of the dog they're walking. And 

with the ultrashort miniskirt coming into fashion, it was 
more pressing than ever that I find out how to differentiate 
haute couture from the Jersey mall. 

I called hotel heiress Nicky Hilton, 17, who, along with her 
older sister Paris, is known for going to swank parties dressed 
like a Dynasty character about to get 
dressed. “I don’t think guys can tell the 
difference,” she admitted. Nicky uses the 
tried-and-true method for determining 
whether an outfit is too outrageous: “If I’m 
wearing something too whatever, my moth- 
er will say something.” 

Still looking for answers, and perhaps 
some pictures of Nicky Hilton, I read IN- 
STYLE’s special issue The Look. On page 104, 
I saw Jordana Brewster in a pair of jeans with 
| holes cut out from the ankles to the waist. 

The pants, which cost $4,975, were made by 
Roberto Cavalli. So I headed to Cavalli's, a 
very posh store on Madison Avenue that 
sells to Cindy Crawford and Bruce Spring- 
steen’s wife and has a window display with a pair of leopard- 
print pants and a matching leopard-print shirt. I went to ask 
saleswoman Tiffany Denée what kind of women shop there, 
but she was busy helping another customer, former All My 
Children star Eva LaRue. Tiffany was answering my ques- 
tions without even talking. 

When I pointed out my confusion over Cavalli’s $1,300 
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see-through pink miniskirt, Tiffany had me examine its bead- 
ing and detailing. I told her that most guys wouldn’t pick up 
on the beading and detailing when they’re staring at some- 
thing else. “Women dress for women,” Tiffany explained. 
Actually, women dress sexy for men, but they usually have to 
do this in a place where there are other women around, so they 
spend $1,700 on a Cavalli white leather skirt so the other 
women don’t think they’re cheap. That’s why the logos are on 
the outside. 
Expensive clothes, Tiffany explained, give women confi- 
dence about dressing provocatively. “When 
you know you have a $1,000 pair of jeans 
on, you walk a little differently,” she said. 
Probably away from red wine. I asked 
Tiffany what kind of clients Cavalli caters 
to, and she told me there were three 
types: “International women, women with 
rich husbands or boyfriends, and prosti- 
tutes.” Prostitutes who know more CEOs 
than Ron Insana. 
I don’t know why it’s acceptable for rich 
women to go to formal events dressed like 
the female Lamborghini team from The 
\ Cannonball Run. But perhaps it’s because 
women at both ends of the economic spec- 
trum have a lot of leisure time and therefore 
are more focused on sexuality. Or it may be that the rich and 
the poor are simply freer from society’s rules than those in 
the middle. Or maybe what links nonworking poor women 
with rich trophy wives is that they are commodified the 
most. I don’t really care. I’m just going to start shelling out 
for benefit parties, because I don’t think I'd last a day at the 
Sturgis motorcycle rally. | 
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SUSPENDED. JOSEPH ELLIS, 57, Pulitzer- | 


prizewinning history professor who re- 
galed his students with fabricated tales 
about his combat experiences in Vietnam; 
for one year without pay from his teaching 
post at Mount Holyoke College; in South 
Hadley, Mass. Ellis, author of such popu- 
lar works as Founding Brothers: The Rev- 
olutionary Generation, issued a formal 
apology in June after the Boston Globe re- 
ported he had never served overseas. He 
must relinquish his endowed chair. 


SUSPENDED. PETER BART, 69, Hollywood 
influence monger and former producer; 
from his post as editor of Variety, the en- 
tertainment industry's most powerful 
trade publication. Its owner, Cahners 
Business Information, said it would in- 
vestigate charges made in the latest 
issue of Los Angeles magazine, in 
which anonymous sources claim 
that in meetings at Variety, his lan- 
guage was filled with offensive 

remarks about women, gays 

and minorities. The magazine 

quotes him as describing 

middle-class African Americans 
as “not very black” and “ghetto 

blacks” as those who “bury 

themselves in black-itude.” Oth- 
er charges: that he manufactured 
anonymous quotes, kept staff 
members from reporting negative 
stories about his friends and violat- 
ed his own conflict-of-interest rule 
by selling a screenplay to Para- 
mount. Bart denied the allegations. 





EXECUTION STAYED. NAPO- 
LEON BEAZLEY, 25, death- 
row inmate who was 17 
when he killed a 63-year- 
old man in a carjacking at- 
tempt; in Huntsville, Texas. 
Though neither Governor Rick Perry nor 
the U.S. Supreme Court (in a rare 3-to-3 
vote, with three Justices abstaining be- 
cause they know the victim’s son, a fed- 
eral judge) would halt the execution 
amid protest against applying the death 
penalty to teens, the Texas Court of 
Criminal Appeals granted 
a reprieve four hours be- 


fore his scheduled death. 
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RECOVERING. JOSHUA FARRAKHAN, 42, 
one of nine children of inflammatory 
Nation of Islam minister Louis Far- 
rakhan; from gunshot wounds; in 
Chicago. The minister’s son was visit- 
ing a friend on Chicago’s South Side 
when two attackers entered the house 
just after 1 a.m., shot him once in each 
leg, then beat him and a woman who 
was in the home. Farrakhan, described 
as “his father’s right hand,” remains in 
fair condition. 


DIED. EARL ANTHONY, 63, gentlemanly 
champion bowler and record-setting title 
winner; after falling down a flight of stairs 
at a friend’s house; in New Berlin, Wis. 
Anthony won 41 titles on the regular Pro- 
fessional Bowlers Association Tour, set- 
ting a record that still stands in a sport that 
was his second-choice career: his quest to 
become a major-league pitcher was de- 
railed by an ankle injury in the minors. He 
failed to win a pro-bowling title until past 
age 30, but went on to become a six-time 
Bowler of the Year, the tour scoring leader 
five times, and the first to amass $1 million 
in prize money ($1,441,011 in all). 


DIED. FLOYD SPENCE, 73, 16-term G.O.P. 
Congressman from South Carolina and 
former chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee; after emergency 
brain surgery to remove a blood clot; in 
Jackson, Miss. An opponent of Big Gov- 
ernment, he was nevertheless a propo- 
nent of an enlarged military and nation- 
al missile-defense program. 
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The growing popularity of home schooling is the 
latest sign of parental frustration with the schools 
their kids attend—and, as TIME noted in a 1980 
cover story, with the beleaguered TEACHERS 


trying to educate them: 


Many teachers have come to see themselves as 
casualties in a losing battle for learning and order 
in an indulgent age. Society does not support 
them, though it expects them to compensate in 
the classroom for racial prejudice, economic 
inequality and parental indifference. Says 
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fathers do.” 


IME 


American School Board Journal managing editor 
Jerome Cramer: “Schools are now asked to do what 
people asked God to do.” The steady increase in the 
number of working mothers (35% work full time 
now) has sharply reduced family supervision of 
children and thrown many personal problems into 
the teacher’s lap, while weakening support for the 
teacher's efforts. Says Thomas Anderson, 31, who 
plans to quit this month after teaching social 
studies for seven years in Clearwater, Fla.: “I know 
more about some of my kids than their mothers and 
—TiME, June 16, 1980 
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As he looked out over the perfectly manicured grass of the driving range at Augusta National, perhaps Sam Snead wasn't really there. 
Perhaps, in his mind, he was a kid again, sneaking in a quick three on an overgrown course so steep it was nicknamed "The Goat Course." 
Either way, he was swinging like he was a kid. 

At 8:35 A.M. on Tuesday, April 3, 2001, Sam Snead stepped onto the range to hit a few balls and to say a few hellos. He ended up 

putting on a swing clinic. Very few golfers swing sweet enough to make people stop and take notice. Only one can still do it at the age of 89. 
As Sam took his place and started to hit, one by one, Palmer, Watson, Faldo and every other pro put their clubs down and 

gathered around, showing their respect and admiration for the greatest swing in golf history. 

As ball after ball sailed into the sky, Sam raised his head and watched every ball find a home in that great green expanse of grass. 

He later admitted that at his age he couldn't see exactly where they landed. But he didn't need to. 

“All | saw was green. But | could fee/ they were all good." 


Which color tells your story? Minolta’s new printer/copier/scanners can help you tell it in vit d affordabie color, Minolta delivers the color of succes 
y y 





high quality, continuous color as fast as 20 pages per minute. To learn more about the new C 2001 and 9001, visit www.minoltausa 
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change the Pentagon has 
failed so far. Here's why 





































By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


T WASN'T SO VERY LONG AGO THAT THE = 
name Donald Rumsfeld sent shivers 
down the spines of Washington’s most 
; battle-hardened bureaucratic warriors. 
ve) In the 1970s, when Rumsfeld was chief of 
staff and later Secretary of Defense under 
President Gerald R. Ford, he was a fearless 
backroom operator. Henry Kissinger once ad- 
mitted that Rumsfeld was the only person 
ever to get the best of him in a political fight. : 
Rumsfeld’s inside moves during the Ford 
years were so clever and complex that he de- 
veloped a cult following among conservatives. 
He was the man who would stop at almost 
nothing to win, and almost always did. In 
1974, he wrote a small pamphlet—Rumsfeld’s 
Rules—about how to make things happen in 
Washington. He has updated it regularly ever 
since. Rule No. 25: “Don’t blame the boss. He 
has enough problems.” 
That one still applies. In seven months as 7 
Pentagon chief, Rumsfeld has managed to 
spook the military, alienate defense contrac- 
tors, mobilize much of Capitol Hill against 
him—and even make some in the White 
House question his toughness. It’s usually a 
Democrat who puts the Pentagon on a 
= wartime footing, but Rumsfeld, 69, is an ar- 
mor-plated Republican and a military manto 7 
boot (he served as a Navy pilot). He has stirred 
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BUREAUCRATIC BLACK BELT: As President Ford's top 
dog, Rumsfeld made his name by doing what it took to win 
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ipt 
ed but oddly secretive revie he U.S. mili- ——— 
that until last week ned to sink ~ 
ships, ground planes and retire soldiers in or- - 
der to reduce U.S. forces overseas and free up ° ; 
money for more research in areas such as mis- 
sile defense. “This is one of the most interest- 
i ng si ions I've seen it long time,” says 
Representative Norm Dicks, a pro-military 
Democrat from Washington State. “He says 
he wants the military to stop saying they can 
fight two wars on two fronts simultaneously 
But he has opened more fronts in Washington o 
than any Defense Secretary in memory 
Which helps explain why, all of a sudden 
t Friday, Rumsfeld sued for peace. After 
1g for months that the new Administra- 
tion might force the Army, Navy and Air : 
Force to cut two or three divisions, 40 to 50 
ships and as many as 72 fighters, the Pentagon 
chief said, in effect, never mind. The three 
oau lec mice tiieliiace merlime(og (ecm ements iv 


selves how to prepare tor the future. “This is 





a big organization,” he said. “The services 


make lots of decisions. It would be ere)liritnehy 





to try to micromanage from the top every 





aspect of everything that is going on 
This is the story of how Don Rumsfeld 
tried and has so far failed to conquer the Pen- 


tagon—the story of a who played by the 





rules of 





ygone age, when power in Wash- 
ington was less diffuse, when the military 
brass were more subservient and when op- 
tions could be hammered out in a place that 
barely exists anymore—in secret. It's the sto 
ry of how Washington has changed in the 24 
years since Rumsfeld left the capital for the 
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private sector. After his announcement last 
Friday, Rumsfeld denied that he had exe- 
cuted an abrupt about-face. He insisted he 
had never committed to force reductions in 
the first place. But he admitted, in an in- 
terview with TIME, that he was “surprised” 
by how much Washington has changed 
since 1976. After leaving town “I was not 
into the rhythm of the place,” he said, and 
the changes in the intervening years took 
him by storm. “My Lord, in this place, all 
you have to do is think about something, 
and it is leaked. It’s like there are eaves- 
dropping microphones on your brain.” It’s 
enough to make a man devise some new 
rules for coping. Here are a few that Rums- 
feld might want to adopt. 


New Rule No. 1 


Times change. So do the Rules. 

During the 2000 presidential cam- 
paign, George W. Bush and Dick Cheney 
had a simple message for their audiences, 
particularly those in military towns: “Help 
is on the way.” To most men and women in 
uniform, that meant more money was on 
the way. But after Bush and Cheney took 
over last winter and installed Rumsfeld at 
the Pentagon, the new team shocked hard- 
liners in Washington by proposing little 
new money for the military this year. In- 
stead, Rumsfeld announced that he was 
conducting a “top-down” review of the 
Pentagon’s strategy and forces, with an eye 
toward transforming the hidebound insti- 
tution and getting it ready for the wars of 
the future. Help would have to wait. 

Rumsfeld’s review was a good idea, 
everyone agreed, because the Pentagon was 
still spending about the same amount in 
the post-cold war world as it had when the 
Soviet Union was a threat. With the big old 
enemy gone, it made sense to re-examine 
how America trains and equips itself to 
fight. Besides, the huge budget surpluses 
that were being forecast seemed to make 
genuine reform a possibility for the first 
time in decades, “There was reason to do 
the review even if the cold war hadn’t 
ended, but it had,” says Lawrence Korb, a 
Reagan-era Pentagon official now at the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Korb notes 
that the Joint Chiefs were behind the idea. 
After eight years of Clinton, he said, they 
“were dying to have these guys back.” 


New Rule No. 2 


Ask the locals for help. It’s impolite—and 
quite possibly dangerous—not to. 

If the review was overdue, the way 
Rumsfeld went about doing it was down- 
right peculiar. Instead of using active-duty 
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officers to run the show, he at first went 
outside to retirees for advice. That upset 
both officers and civilian employees, who 
were much more up to speed about current 
threats and capabilities. Rumsfeld also 
kept top officials of the services in the dark 
about his progress—and many, like Army 
Chief of Staff Eric Shinseki, complained 
that it took months just to get a meeting 
with Rumsfeld. It wasn’t long before the 
Pentagon bureaucracy went from pliant to 
resistant. “People got mad,” said F. Whit- 
ten Peters, Secretary of the Air Force under 
Clinton, “because they didn’t feel it was a 
real two-way street.” 

Rumsfeld had reasons for his secrecy. 
When push came to shove, the military 
didn’t much want to re-examine itself. 
When he asked for recommendations 
about how to change, the Navy came in 
with a request for five additional aircraft 
carriers. The Air Force offered to mothball 
some old bombers but would not sacrifice 
a single fighter plane. The Army proposed 
to cut the Reserves—an idea it knew Con- 
gress would never approve. But there was 
something else going on. Throughout the 
campaign, the Bush team kept complaining 
about burdensome overseas commit- 
ments. The military, however, regarded all 
the extra work as exhausting but also as a 
useful lever during budget negotiations. 
The more the services thought about 
Rumsfeld’s “transformation,” the less they 
cared for it. As an admiral said last week, 
“Like it or not, the current strategy res- 
onates with most people here, It’s better to 
be engaged overseas than to have to die [in 
combat]. We like that. When we're en- 
gaged, we know the turf and we know the 
allies. Pulling out takes all that away.” 


New Rule No. 3 


Don't charge up the Hill alone. 
With the military brass suspicious of 
him, Rumsfeld then did something truly 
strange. He kept his potential allies on 
Capitol Hill—Republicans and Democrats 
alike—completely in the dark about his 
plans. Senators from shipbuilding states 
could not find out if their beloved destroy- 
ers and frigates would be axed. Members of 
Congress with divisions stationed in their 
backyards kept hearing rumors about 
deactivation but could not confirm 
them. There were new leaks every % 
day about dismantling National 
Guard units and mothballing 
ships. And when the lawmakers man- 
aged to corner him, Rumsfeld gave 
nothing away. “He made everybody 
mad,” says Dicks. “He’d listen to what 





Rumsfeld needed to free up cash 
for his quest to remake the 
military. The brass outflanked him 





Bush will boost spending 10% next year, but 





THE SAVINGS 





$164 Billion 


Rumsfeld hoped he could gain extra money 
by trimming 5% of current costs, shrinking 
a military still geared for cold war battles. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SAVINGS 

































WHAT'S ON THE BLOCK 


Rumsfeld backed away from forced cuts 
last week, but his generals may still have 
to part with some cherished possessions. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Rumsfeld's strategic planners think the 
current carriers are slow, easy targets. 
The 21st century may demand smaller, 
faster ships. He'd like to eliminate one 
of the Navy's 12 carrier groups—6,000 
sailors, five support ships, 80 planes. 
The Navy is trying to avoid that scenario. 





Short-range fighters may 
not be as useful in 15 years. 
Rumsfeld has his eye on 
cutting three of the Air 
Force’s 61 squadrons—70 
planes and 1,000 people. 
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Rumsfeld hopes to build 
the fighting forces of 
tomorrow, but the brass want 
more of the weapons of today. 

| After years of lean budgets, they 
want hardware now. The 
Pentagon finalized a contract 
last week for 10 F-22 fighters. 
And the Army wants to update 
the M-1 tank. But Bush’s budget 
| doesn't provide much new 
money. —By Mitch Frank 
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Bush has proposed a $1.4 billion increase for missile-defense 
research, but the program will need billions more in coming 
years. And Rumsfeld's vision 
of a modern military will 
require money for smaller, 
faster vehicles; unmanned 
drone planes; a mobile, giant 
cannon; killer satellites. 
Without a public clamor for 
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: Rumsfeld debated dismantling one of the 
: Army's 10 active-duty divisions—15,000 
' troops. He's shifting U.S. focus to Asia; a 

: huge presence in Europe isn’t needed. 
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you had to say, but there was no dialogue.” 

Behind the scenes, Rumsfeld was mak- 
ing some progress. By late July, he had yoked 
the Joint Chiefs together and won their O.K. 
to abandon a cornerstone of U.S. defense 
strategy—the ability to fight two simultaneous 
wars. For a decade, that strategy had helped 
justify the large force structure left over from 
the cold war. Once Rumsfeld got the gener- 
als to abandon it, he could pressure the ser- 
vices to downsize and refashion their forces 
in support of a more realistic strategy—such 
as winning one war decisively while deploy- 
ing peacekeeping troops in perhaps half a 
dozen other places. “He really locked them 
in,” says a Rumsfeld aide. “He got them to 
agree that the world had changed.” 

But by then, a lot of other things were 
changing too. As summer arrived, as the 
economy kept sputtering and Congress en- 
acted a $1.35 trillion tax cut, those rosy sur- 
plus projections began to shrink. Military 
health-care costs rose faster than missile- 
defense bills. The budget situation became 
almost impossible. For months, many ana- 
lysts had been saying the only way Con- 
gress might go along with Rumsfeld’s re- 
forms was if he sweetened the deal by 
sprinkling goodies on key districts. But 
now the extra money was drying up. 
Rumsfeld went to the White House in July 
to ask for $38 billion more for next year’s 
military budget, and he came away with 
less than half that. It was the largest in- 
crease since Reagan, but it wasn’t enough 
to grease the way for Rumsfeld’s reforms. 


New Rule No. 4 


Don’t assume your subordinates 
are on your side. They probably 
aren't. 
A month ago, 
seemed things couldn’t get any worse, 
Rumsfeld floated a plan to close 


when it 
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dozens of military bases over the next eight 
years. That proved, if nothing else, that 


he was serious about cuts, but it was 
tantamount to declaring war on Capitol 
Hill. And with that announcement, 
Rumsfeld reactivated a reserve unit that had 
outlived its enemy—the secret anti-Clinton 
operation formed inside the Pentagon in 
1993. When Clinton arrived that year and 
announced his plan to loosen rules on gays in 
the military, a network sprang up overnight 
between uniformed officials in the Pentagon 
and their allies on Capitol Hill. The phones 
began to hum; e-mail chains were forged. 
Before long, the Pentagon had the Hill 
pledging to stop just about any Clinton pro- : 
posal the military didn’t like. When rumors = 
of Rumsfeld’s cuts began to circulate, the # 





wires began to clatter anew. “What the uni- 
formed guys put in place to undermine the 
last President,” said a top Pentagon official 
under Clinton, “was now being used to un- 
dermine Rummy.” 

Officers saluting the Secretary in the 
corridors of the Pentagon but working be- 
hind the scenes to thwart him—this was 
something that didn’t often happen 25 years 
ago. The CLASSIFIED stamp on Rumsfeld’s 
plan was hardly dry before copies found 
their way to Capitol Hill. By Aug. 3, it was 
apparent that lawmakers from both parties 
would bury any cuts he proposed. Republi- 
cans were locked and loaded; Democrats 
pretended to be sympathetic, just for fun. 
Says Senator Jack Reed of Rhode Island, a 
former Army officer: “He was sailing into the 
teeth of a storm everywhere he looked.” 


“LL GIVE YOU A RULE,” RUMSFELD SAID 
last Friday, an hour or so after he an- 
nounced that he would let the services re- 
form themselves. He put pen to yellow 
foolscap and spoke as he wrote. “It goes 
something like this: ‘If you deal with a se- 
nior officer, you can be almost absolutely 
certain that he is capable of doing a 
number of things very, very well—even 
though the thing you are dealing with 
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him on may not be one of those things.’” 

That sounded as if Rumsfeld was a little 
resentful of the way the brass had undercut 
his reforms. Sure enough, an aide later 
translated: Don’t expect generals and ad- 
mirals to spend a lifetime in the bureaucra- 
cy and then be able to tear it up and start 
over. “I thought about this the other day,” 
Rumsfeld continued. “That’s always been 
true, and I should have known it, but I nev- 
er formulated it in my head.” It is possible, 
of course, that by making the military re- 
sponsible for cutting itself Rumsfeld is re- 
treating to fight another day and with a big- 
ger weapon. As he told Time, “There are 
certain decisions that President Bush is go- 
ing to make.” 

Rumsfeld had changed from his suit 
jacket to an old gray cardigan, and took a seat 
in his large, spare Pentagon office. His huge 
desk was behind him, but it lacked a chair be- 
cause he prefers to work standing up; he 
thinks better that way. What else has 
changed since 1976? he was asked. He 
looked as though he wasn’t sure where to be- 
gin. The Congress, he said, the power of con- 
gressional staff, the number of restrictions 
lawmakers place on the military. And the de- 
fense contractors. “They have gone froma lot 
to a few, and they have activities in a very 
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YES, SIR; NO, SIR: 
Officers saluted 
him but worked 
behind the scenes 
to thwart his plans 


large number of congressional districts.” 
And the press: “It’s arranged for promoting 
conflict, difficulty and problems. I guess that 
was always the case, but not like now.” 


New Rule No. 5 


Get a rabbi. Preferably one named Cheney. 

Before Rumsfeld surrendered last 
week, he enjoyed stalwart support from the 
White House. Dick Cheney, once a Rums- 
feld protégé, came to his rescue. Rumsfeld 
is “going to have to break some china, but 
he’s just the guy to do it,” Cheney told the 
Washington Post two weeks ago. But that 
support may be softening. “There’s some 
concern about him going native,” says a 
senior Administration official who fears 
Rumsfeld is “falling into the old habit” of 
letting the uniforms dictate to the civilians. 

But what clearly has the White House 
official steamed most is the way the mili- 
tary has short-circuited Rumsfeld’s re- 
forms. “We're giving them the largest in- 
crease in spending since 1984, and they're 
out there complaining!” says the official. 
“If they think they can get more money 
out of Congress, more power to them. All 
they want is more money—more money 
and no reform.”—With reporting by James 
Carney/Washington 
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One of W’s Democratic 
advisers quits; another 
starts packing his bags 
By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





© THOSE WHO WORKED WITH HIM, 
the most surprising thing about the 
news that John J. Dilulio Jr. would be 
the first senior official to leave the Bush 
White House was that it didn’t come sooner. 
From the moment in January when the pro- 
fessor and registered Democrat was tapped 
to oversee Bush's faith-based-charities ini- 
tiative, Dilulio struggled in the job. As the 
program faltered in Congress, the outspo- 
ken, proudly impolitic Dilulio clashed with 
lawmakers, alienated religious conserva- 
tives and feuded with White House col- 
leagues. A month ago, he sent a « 
memo to the President's top three 
aides laying out his plan to leave by 
early fall. Lately he has been com- 
ing to work so infrequently from his § 
home in Philadelphia that his un- = 
paid assistant took over his office. 
Last week, when he announced his 
intention to resign, Dilulio cited 
personal and health reasons. He 
has heart trouble, but was also frus- 
trated with the good-soldier corpo- 
rate culture of the Bush White 
House, and bitter about the suspicion and 
partisanship—on both sides—that had all but 
crippled his program. “The job is literally 
killing him,” a sympathetic White House of- 
ficial said last week. “He has to go.” 
Dilulio’s departure would be less signif- 
icant if the only other Democrat with a high- 
ranking White House job weren't following 
him out the door. Not only is Sandy Kress a 
Democrat, but he’s also the lead negotiator 
and chief policymaker for Bush’s education- 
reform plan. Together with his faith-based 


Bush’s claim to be a compassionate conserv- 
ative. Like Dilulio, Kress was chosen be- 
cause Bush hoped his Democratic creden- 
tials would attract bipartisan support. In 
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| The only two moderates in the place are leaving. 








initiative, education reform undergirded 


He's out 


Unhealthy and unhappy, Dilulio 
is leaving before the fate of his 
faith-based initiative is decided 





Kress’s case, it worked. But after the educa- 
tion-reform bill clears Congress, expected 
next month, Kress will pack his bags. 

What does it say about Bush that both 
Democrats in charge of top presidential 
priorities are quitting? “I think it’s just a co- 
incidence,” insists White House spokesman 
Dan Bartlett. It’s true that both men let it be 
known in January that they would only stick 
around for six months or so. Kress hasn't 
drawn a government salary, let alone hung 
pictures on his office walls. But others inside 
the Administration and on Capitol Hill argue 
that their departures will cause the balance 
of power within the White House to shift to 
the right. “The only two moderates in the 
place are leaving,” says a liberal House Dem- 
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ocratic leadership aide 
who has worked with 
both men this year. “It 
doesn’t take a rocket sci- 
entist to figure out what 
that means.” 

On the other hand, 
some Republicans could 
barely contain their glee 
about Kress’ imminent 
departure. 

Bush press secretary 
Ari Fleischer says the 
President “will miss John 
Dilulio.” But he won't 
miss the controversy Di- 
lulio stirred up. When 
Bush’s plan to fund re- 
ligious charities ran into 
surprising resistance from 
Christian conservatives 
worried about govern- 
ment meddling in church 
affairs, Dilulio lashed 
out, labeling them “pre- 
dominantly white, ex- 
urban, evangelical and 
national parachurch lead- 
ers.” And when word 
leaked that Dilulio’s No. 
2, Don Eberly, and Bush 
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ca —_ ms adviser Karl Rove were 
tshels a ble entertaining an inappro- 
education plan, priate request from the 
Kress has Salvation Army—to de- 
Republicans fend the charity’s right to 
eS discriminate against gays 
singing his in exchange for its sup- 
praises. When _ port for Bush’s bill—Di- 
the bill gets lulio was furious. After 
a repeated false starts, a 


scaled-back version of 
the faith-based bill passed the House last 
month. But its prospects in the Democratic- 
controlled Senate are dim at best. 

Kress will at least be able to claim victo- 
ry when he leaves. But he'll be cursed for his 
success by Republicans on the Hill, many of 
whom blame him for compromising almost 
all of the conservative elements of Bush’s ed- 
ucation plan, such as school vouchers. Re- 
publican lawmakers are so suspicious of 
Kress that many won't deal with him direct- 
ly. When House and Senate negotiators met 
recently to discuss the President's bill, sever- 
al Democratic Senators acknowledged Kress 
with approval. Hillary Clinton even gave 
him akiss. Republicans just glared. They can 
start smiling soon. a 


—A DEMOCRATIC AIDE, 
on Dilulio and Kress 
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Heeeee’s Back! 


Gore returns to public life, and most Dems agree 
that’s great. But a rematch with W.? Not so fast 


By TAMALA M. EDWARDS 
L GORE MUST TAKE COMFORT IN THE 
story of Andrew Jackson. A Ten- 
nessean like Gore, Jackson won the 
popular vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1828 but lost the election itself; a lot of 
folks thought he was robbed. Four years lat- 
er, Old Hickory won the White House in a 
landslide. That may help explain why Gore 
has chosen, as his first big public moment af- 
ter eight months in the post-election wilder- 
ness, to deliver the keynote address at next 
month’s Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner in 
Iowa—the same high-profile party event at 
which Gore, in 2000, played oratorical one- 
on-one with Bill Bradley, and won. “You 
don’t go to Iowa for the bratwurst,” says a 
former adviser who thinks Al is getting itchy 
about 2004. “It’s a sign he’s likely to run.” 

At the very least, he’s keeping his op- 
tions open. Ask the former Vice President 
if he plans to try again, says Donna Brazile, 
his campaign manager last year, and “he 
just smiles.” (A recent 
cnn/USA Today poll had 
Gore as the early front ®& 
runner for the 2004 Dem- > By 
ocratic nomination, with 
the support of 34% of those 
polled.) But Democratic power bro- 
kers aren't smiling at the thought of a 
Gore comeback. While most say publicly 
that it’s too early to discuss the idea, in pri- 
vate many of them are dead set against a 
Gore-Bush rematch. 

“Al Gore is a wonderful human being, 
but he should not run again,” says the state 
chairman of a crucial Democratic donor 
state. “Donors tell me they dread the call 
from his people, and I tell them to be candid. 
This is a message he’s going to hear from a 
number of people.” Top Democratic strate- 
gists and fund raisers blame Gore's loss not 
on the Florida recount or the Supreme 
Court but on Gore himself—his lame 
performance, inept campaign and stubborn 
mishandling of Bill Clinton. Indeed, party 


. | 
leaders on both coasts say Gore must patch | 
his rocky relations with Clinton. But those | 
close to Gore still defend his distance from | 


the scandal-plagued President, and say they 
hope these next four years further separate 


the two in the public mind. One source close | 





to Clinton says the former President would 
support Gore, “but that presupposes Gore 
asks—and I don’t think he'll bring himself 
around to it.” 

For any of that to matter, Gore must 
find a way to reintroduce himself to Amer- 
icans, to convince them—somehow—that 
he’s not the sore loserman but the funny, 
self-deprecating guy who conceded the 
election in the most graceful speech of his 
life. But as Gore tries to make yet an- 
other first impression, you have to 
wonder about his stage manag- 


ing. Last week he held a bipartisan confer- 
ence alongside former Tennessee Gover- 
nor Lamar Alexander, a two-time loser for 
the G.o.P. nomination. Then Gore ran an 
election academy in Nashville meant to 
train 25 young people to be good Demo- 
cratic field operatives. He hoped it would 
come off like a civics lesson; others 
wondered if he was trying to keep his war 
paint fresh. 

Those close to Gore say, implausibly, 
that he has not dwelt on his loss. Instead, 
they say, he has focused on traveling, 
teaching, giving little-noticed speeches 
and writing a book with Tipper about 
strengthening families. He has stoked up 
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| munched on barbecue and salted his vaca- 


his political action committee, and he’s 
stumping on behalf of Democrats like New 
Jersey gubernatorial candidate Jim Mc- 
Greevey. But what does he think about last 
year? Few can say. An associate recalls ask- 
ing Gore what he thought the mistakes of 
the 2000 election had been. “He gave me a 
look that said, ‘Well, I won, didn’t I?,’” the 
associate says. That we-wuz-robbed zeal 
may keep party stalwarts perking—New 
Hampshire state chairwoman Kathy Sulli- 
van says that at a recent picnic, she was be- 
sieged by people who think Gore deserves 
a “do-over”—but it isn’t likely to do the 
trick with voters over the long haul. 
Although he has maintained a polite 
public silence about George W. Bush, Gore 
has privately been clear about the deficien- 
cies he sees in the current President. 
During the welcome reception at last 
week's political academy, he 





GRIZZLY GORE: 
In Nashville last 
week, the 
bearded one 
ducked queries 
about 2004 





tion talk with jabs at Bush for abdicating 
responsibility in the Middle East and 
backing out of the ABM Treaty with Russia. 
“He’s particularly upset about the environ- 
mental decisions and the economic priori- 
ties of the [Bush] budget,” says an intimate 
“That would be the fuel for his running.” 
After eight months at idle, friends say, 
Gore’s engine is back in tune. Brazile visit- 
ed with him last week, and the two 
watched the Titans play ball in Nashville. I 
was so tired, she told Gore. Me too, he 
replied. But now I'm rested, she said. Me 
too, he answered. “And now I’m ready to 
go,” she finished. Gore smiled. “Me too.” 
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Beset by the Israelis, the 
Palestinians are seeing 
collaborators all over 


By MATT REES JERUSALEM 
HE ACCUSED ARE DOOMED FROM THE 
start. The judges refer to them open- 
ly as “traitors.” No private lawyers 
will represent them, and their govern- 
ment-appointed attorneys put up little or no 
defense. Palestinians arrested for collabo- 
rating with the Israelis are a pitiable lot. 
Even relatives keep their distance, out of 
both shame and fear. In a Nablus courtroom 
two weeks ago, the nephew of a Palestinian 
official assassinated by the Israelis beat up a 
relative of the collaborator on trial for help- 
ing carry out the hit. But the simple allega- 
tion that one is a collaborator can be a death 
sentence. This year suspected collaborators 
have been shot in front of their families or in 
parking lots on busy streets. No one pursues 
their killers. With every Israeli hit on a 
Palestinian leader, the search for traitors in- 
tensifies. In the past two weeks five suspects 
have been lynched; six have been given 
death sentences. “It’s a witch-hunt,” says 
Bassem Eid, a human-rights activist. 
“There's a huge hatred in society toward the 
collaborators.” 

It is a hatred that has overflowed into 
paranoia. Last Tuesday, as a handful of Is- 
raeli tanks demolished a police station in 
the town of Jenin in the northern West 
Bank, which is under Arafat's control, some 
Palestinians at first said the Israelis made 
the dramatic stab in order to rescue 70 col- 
laborators imprisoned there. In fact, there 
were no such prisoners. The Israelis want- 
ed to punish Jenin, which has been the 
base for several recent suicide bombers. 
Yet Palestinians believe that Israel would 
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DOOMED Palestinian police guard 
Munzer Hafnawi—accused of 
collaborating with Israeli intelligence 
in the murder of a Hamas member— 
was sentenced to death 


risk its troops two miles inside enemy ter- 
ritory only to rescue its valuable operatives. 
Without collaborators, Palestinians say, 
how would the Israelis have such stunning 
success targeting and killing activists in 
Hamas, Islamic Jihad and Palestinian lead- 
er Yasser Arafat's own Fatah Party? 

The truth is, Israel’s assassinations are 
six parts gadgetry to four parts information 
from collaborators. Technology is the foun- 
dation of Israel’s intelligence operation. In 
1996, Israel completed a $4 million network 
of antennas in hilltop Israeli settlements 
throughout the West Bank that enables it to 
listen in on every cellular-phone call Pales- 
tinians make. At the Jerusalem headquarters 
of military intelligence’s listening division, 
Unit 8200, computers scan the calls for key 
words that signal conversations worth a 
hearing by one of the hundreds of soldiers 
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stationed there. Even with no one on the 
line, a cell phone emits a signal every few 
seconds, so Israel can trace the owner con- 
stantly. Assassinations are carried out with 
the aid of unmanned drones that fly high and 
send back detailed surveillance photos. 

Of course, just because you're paranoid, 
it doesn’t mean they aren’t out to get you. 
Part of the Palestinian fear is justified. When 
Israel pulled out of Palestinian towns begin- 
ning in 1994, it had to expand its operation 
for finding and maintaining collaborators to 
keep track of events now outside its area of 
control. The Shin Bet, Israel’s domestic se- 
curity force, set up a special unit to select 
likely collaborators from among the close 
circles of Hamas activists and Palestinian 
Authority officials. The Shin Bet men who 
run the collaborator network in Bethlehem 
had two mobile homes as offices three years 





ago. Now they have seven. They have even 
paved a parking lot and planted a little gar- 
den. Each Palestinian town has about 10 
agents working its collaborator network. 
For Israeli agents, it can be dangerous 
work. In June Lieut. Colonel Yehuda Edri of 
Unit 504, which runs the Israeli army’s West 
Bank network of Palestinian informants, 
died when a collaborator he had gone to 
meet outside Bethlehem shot him. Military 
intelligence changed its procedures to 
match the Shin Bet, where bodyguards 
search the collaborator before he meets his 
handler. Still, only three agents have been 
killed by collaborators during meetings in 
the past few years. The collaborators aren't so 
lucky. They average three years before they 
are discovered by their compatriots. Then 
either they are killed by vigilantes or they 
flee to Israel. During the first intifadeh of 








1987 to 1993, more than 1,000 suspected 
collaborators were executed by vigilante 
gangs like the Fatah Hawks. Some were 
hanged in public squares; others were 
dumped on lonely roads. Since the Aqsa in- 
tifadeh began, some 20 have been lynched 
and two executed of the 14 sentenced to 
death by Arafat’s State Security Court; 200 
remain under arrest, awaiting trial. 

It is money that turns Palestinians into 
informants. It doesn’t take very much. Col- 
laborators who have confessed to Arafat's 
police say they often get as little as $50 for 
each meeting with a handler. But the des- 
perate economic conditions of the inti- 


fadeh, during which unemployment has 


risen to more than 60%, favor the Israeli 
recruiters. Despite the sympathy Palestin- 
ian court officials feel for the economic 
straits that push people into collaboration, 
there is no quarter given at the swift trials 
in State Security Court. 

Human-rights activists criticize the tri- 


als. A horrified European Union extracted a: | 


promise from Arafat in the spring not to ex- 
ecute any more collaborators after two 
were put to death by police firing squads, 
But even the critics say there would be no 
need for the trials or, perhaps, the mass 
paranoia if Israel would quit using infor- 
mants. That would allow the Palestinians to 
rehabilitate the traitors with a public com- 
mission, like South Africa’s Truth and Rec- 
onciliation Commission. Until then, the 
collaborators will remain emblematic of a 
fundamental division in Palestinian society. 

There is no chance of Israel's 
halting its collaborator operation. It 
is stepping up activities on all fronts. 
Prime Minister Ariel Sharon threat- 
ened that the next time a Palestinian 
gunman fires a shot from the town of 
Beit Jala across the valley to Gilo, a 
suburb of Jerusalem built on occu- 
pied land, Israel will invade the Pales- 
tinian town. Last week Israel moved 
tanks to the edge of Beit Jala as part of 
what Israeli military officials call a 
“rolling operation.” As in the Jenin incur- 
sion, the aim is to mount different types of 
actions with constantly varying amounts of 
force all over the Palestinian territories. Un- 
til now, Israel’s attacks have come mostly in 
predictable trouble spots. The new message 
is that they could happen anywhere. It is in- 
tended to pressure Arafat and his regime by 
planting the idea that any one of them 
could wake up in the middle of the night 
with an Israeli tank rolling by his house. If 
the collaborators don’t make Arafat’s men 
paranoid, maybe that will. —With reporting by 
Jamil Hamad and Aharon Klein/Jerusalem 





Saddam's Move 


hen Iraqis took to the streets 
to call for an attack on Israel 
and Saddam Hussein's official 
media announced that 
7 million Iraqis had joined his 
“Jerusalem Army” to march on Israel 
last week, it looked at first like yet 
more troublemaking from 
Baghdad's dictator. But there is a sliver 
of truth in Saddam's posturing—one 
that may soon see his partisans at work 
in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Through Arab banks with branches 
in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
Saddam has funded cash payments 
of $10,000 apiece to families of each of 
the nearly 600 Palestinians killed in 
the Aqsa intifadeh. There are daily 
messages of thanks placed in 
Palestinian newspapers by the families 
of “martyrs,” grateful for Baghdad's 
money, their homes plastered 
throughout the mourning period with 
posters of Saddam. At the funerals of 
the intifadeh dead, there are almost as 
many people carrying Iraqi flags as there 
are bearing the green flag of Hamas. 
Palestinian sources say the 
Ba‘athist Arab Liberation Front, funded 
by Saddam, is gaining strength, 
particularly in the northern West Bank 
towns of Jenin and Nablus. The A.L.F. is 
under popular pressure to act in order to 
keep up with its rival, Hizballah, which is 
backed by Saddam's archenemy, Iran. 
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Hizballah is making big new inroads in 
the West Bank with its tight organization 
and the roadside bombs. Palestinian 
and Israeli officials expect that it is only 
a matter of time before A.L.F. activists 
begin to fight—probably by shooting at 
Israeli settlers on isolated West Bank 
roads, Even if Saddam's media 
complain that Syria and Jordan won't let 
his army cross their territory to invade 
Israel, he is already providing the 
funding for the manpower necessary to 
strike a blow. —By Matt Rees/Nablus 
with Aharon Klein/Jerusalem 
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VIEWPOINT 


Charles Krauthammer 


In Defense of “Assassination” 


HAT IF TIMOTHY MCVEIGH HAD NOT BEEN CAPTURED 

but had escaped to Mexico? What if Mexico had a 

virulently anti-American government dedicated to 

using any means to reclaim Texas? And what if 
McVeigh, under Mexican protection, was dispatching gun- 
men, suicide bombers and assorted terrorists to kill Ameri- 
can civilians in U.S. border towns? 

What would the U.S. do? Would it exercise “restraint,” 
stay its hand, refuse to act lest it engage in a “cycle of vio- 
lence”? Hardly. This hypothetical is not as hypothetical as it 
seems, Just three years ago, President Clinton ordered 
cruise-missile attacks on bases where Osama bin Laden, the 
terrorist believed to be behind the bombing of American em- 
bassies in Kenya and Tanzania (among other outrages), was 
said to be hiding. The obvious objective was to try to kill him. 
Or if that failed, to kill enough of those around him either to 
slow him down or deter his operation. 

Yet now that Israel is facing 
the same threat—a virulent ter- 
rorist campaign operating out 
of Yasser Arafat's Palestine and 
directed against innocent Is- 
raeli civilians—the wrath of the 
world has descended upon 
Israel for daring to respond by 
“assassinating” those who are 
running the terrorist operation. 

Terrorist groups acting 
openly under Arafat’s protec- 
tion proudly send young men 
into Israel to kill and maim. 
One suicide bomber murders 
21 innocent youths at a Tel 
Aviv discothéque. Another 
chooses a Jerusalem pizzeria 
densely packed with young families, killing 15 and horribly 
maiming dozens of others with nails embedded in the bomb 
for precisely that purpose. 

What is Israel to do? Israel has no great desire to go hunt- 
ing terrorists. (The current media convention of calling these 
people militants is a travesty. If the word terrorism does not 
apply to sending a young man to blow up 21 kids outside a 
disco, what possible meaning can the term have?) Israel 
wanted these people arrested and jailed. That is why the Is- 
raeli government gave Arafat a list of the ringleaders. 

How did Arafat respond? He’s let them loose. Having 
launched a guerrilla war last year after rejecting Israel’s 
Camp David peace offer, he has unleashed every weapon in 
his arsenal: drive-by shootings, mortars, snipers and a green 
light to suicide bombers. There is a war going on. Why would 
he deprive himself of his most murderous weapons? 

Again: What is Israel to do? Arrest the terrorist leaders? 
Israel would have to invade Palestinian cities and kill hun- 
dreds of civilians along the way. The entire suggestion— 
serving terrorists with subpoenas—is ludicrous. What 
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An enemy dealt with: Israeli troops killed Palestinian militia 
leader Emad Abu Sneineh in an ambush last week 


country in wartime tells its soldiers not to shoot back at 
those trying to kill them, but instead to cross enemy lines 
and try to apprehend them for trial? 

Israel has responded the only way it can, and precisely 
as any other country would. When, in 1986, the U.S. found 
Libya responsible for a terrorist bombing that killed Ameri- 
can soldiers in a Berlin discothéque, it did not send Muam- 
mar Gaddafi a subpoena. It bombed his barracks. 

The object of such attacks is twofold. If you're lucky, you 
get the chief perpetrator. And if you’re not, you have sent a 
message that the enemy cannot operate with impunity, 
bringing a measure of deterrence to his calculation, 

Israel's counterterrorism campaign has already prevent- 
ed several attempted suicide bombings. Of course, it cannot 
stop them all. But even one mass murder pre-empted is jus- 
tification enough. 

Israel was severely criticized when two boys were acci- 
, dentally killed in a rocket attack 
* on a Hamas building. That in- 
deed was tragic. But no military 
campaign—not the Nato bomb- 
ing of Serbia in the Kosovo war, 
not the U.S. bombing of Bagh- 
dad in the Gulf War, not the 
current Israeli attacks on Pales- 
tinian terrorists—has ever been 
conducted without accidental 
deaths. There is, moreover, an 
ocean of difference between a 
targeted attack on terrorists 
that inadvertently harms civil- 
ians and the deliberate murder 
of civilians, which is the special- 
ty of the very Palestinian terror- 
ists Israel is targeting. 

On the other hand, there is not an iota of moral differ- 
ence between sending a suicide bomber into Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem to kill indiscriminately large numbers of inno- 
cent civilians and sending V-1 and V-2 missiles to terrorize 
London and Antwerp during World War II. Would anyone 
argue that it would have been wrong for the Allies to “as- 
sassinate” those Nazis who were producing, targeting and 
launching the V-1s and V-2s? 

What country would not do as Israel is doing? How did 
Russia, guarantor of international norms as a charter mem- 
ber of the Security Council, respond to the bombing of apart- 
ment buildings in Moscow, allegedly by Chechen terrorists? 
By practically destroying Chechnya, razing its capital and 
killing thousands. 

In contrast, Israel’s response to unrelenting terrorism 
has been extraordinarily restrained, as precisely targeted at 
the guilty as possible. The abuse Israel has suffered for this 
scrupulous exercise of self-defense—in a war it did not 
start—is yet another example of the outrageous double stan- 
dard applied to it by a cynical, complicit world. a 
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Lifting jacks 






The risky operation to recover a sub, its two 
nuclear reactors, 22 missiles and an ill-fated crew 
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~ an international team is trying to raise the vessel—or = " 
most of it—to the surface. This week salvagers are = 
scheduled to begin the dangerous process oe MeL ee eee 
‘slicing off the heavily damaged torpedo “ae 
= compartment, w hich would be left on the sea Giant 4 barge 
—floor along with the answers itmay contain. a 











THE SCENE BELOW Mooring 


Late a” _ ' 
The Kursk is 377 ft. below the surface. Salvagers have 


calculated that the submerged vessel weighs more than ’ 
21 million Ibs. The water temperature hovers just above 
freezing. While the salvage concept is simple—attach some 


cables and pull up the sub—the challenges are formidable | 
DRILLING HOLES | 
Divers using high-pressure hoses are 
cutting 26 holes through the outer and 
inner hulls of the sub and attaching cones 
and wires to guide the cables. The holes aoe Tee 4 


7.5 in. wi 
ne 21.0 We oe Specially designed 


plugs will be lowered 
from the barge and 
inserted into each 
hole in the sub. The 
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R FREEING THE SUB i 
a The sub has sunk 3 ft. 
¥ REMOVING FRONT COMPARTMENT to 6 ft. into the silty : 
A remote-control device—sort of a giant chainsaw—will bottom. ; 
attempt to slice down through the sub, severing the 65-ft. intend to fift the tail of 
front compartment. There have been conflicting reports on the sub first in hopes of 
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| THE SCENE ABOVE 
A 459-ft. barge from the Netherlands, the 

¢ Giant 4, will anchor over the sub. The barge is 
being fitted with lifting equipment and 
underwater “saddies” to 
hold the sub in place 
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5) LIFTING JACKS 
The 26 lifting jacks on the Giant 4 are 


ull was 
- controlled by computer to keep them 


reshaped to aE . r 
accommodate operating in unison. Their frames can 
b’s sail Ss move vertically to compensate for rolling 
: a se seas. Each jack pulls in a small section 
Pa of cable at a time, for a total of about 
4 renn » 33 ft. an hour. If all works as planned, 
Col oLrirGl war the lift will take about 11 hours 
PLT er oi our fe, 
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| \ y 6) GETTING INTO 
X DRY DOCK 

! be Once the Kursk is held | 
‘ i fast to the Giant 4, a } 
\ Each strand is made up tugboat will begin the 

of 54 individual cables long pull to dry dock | 

OW AMM cia in Roslyakovo, Russia. | 

Each of those cables There, two additional | 

contains seven twisted water-filled pontoons | 
; steel strings will be attached |~ Side Kursk 
: alongside the barge | - pontoon 


and sub 





As water is pumped 
out of the pontoons, 

1 en the ships should rise 
high enough in the 
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U.S. SERVICEMEN AND LOCAL WOMEN CAN BE A VOLATILE MIX. A RAPE ALLEGATION AGAINST AN 
AIRMAN CASTS HARSH LIGHT ON THE ISLAND’S RACE RELATIONS 


IMOTHY WOODLAND IS IN A GRAVE 
predicament. The 6-ft. 4-in., 24- 
year-old Air Force staff sergeant sits 
in a jail cell in Okinawa, Japan. He 
goes on trial next month in a pro- 
ceeding that could last as long as a 
year. He has already been through Japan’s 
standard detention period—15 days in his 
case but sometimes as long as 23—during 
which a suspect is questioned without the 
presence of a lawyer. Denied bail, Woodland 
can comfort himself with English-language 
books, a Bible and American-style meals but 
no cigarettes, TV or air conditioning in heat 
that often tops 100°F. He isn’t allowed to 
speak or write to friends and family. His 
mother, Arlene Jordan, who works in the 
engineering-services department at Fort 


{ pre th 1 EI 
NIGHTTIME IS FUN TIME 
Eustis, the U.S. Army base in Hampton 
Roads, Va., says she used to chat with her son 
every week by phone but hasn’t communi- 
cated with him since his arrest. “Let's just 
say he is very far away from home,” she tells 
TIME. He may be there for a long time. The 
African American is charged with raping a 
young Japanese woman in the early-morning 
hours of June 29 and, if found guilty, could 
spend up to 15 years in a Japanese prison. 
To the rest of the world, the central 
question of the trial may be simple: Did 
Woodland rape the woman, or didn’t he? But 
in Okinawa, the already murky case has been 
churned into a raging whirl by nationalist 
politics, screaming media, a half-century of 
dammed-up local grief and—roiling be- 
neath it all—an undercurrent of racism. 
Okinawa hates America, and Okinawa 
loves America. Okinawa is in fact so Amer- 





ican that it can appear deceptively like 
home to the 25,203 U.S. servicemen sta- 
tioned on its 38 U.S. military facilities. Re- 
minders of Uncle Sam abound—America 
Mart, America Hotel and Club America. A 
two-story emporium called American De- 
pot stands in the shadow of a giant Ferris 
wheel emblazoned with a Coca-Cola logo. 
Even at traditional matsuri, or summer fes- 
tivals, children wave cotton candy, shirtless 
skateboarders do stunts on open walkways 
and women in shorts and bikini tops lick 
jewel-colored snow cones. 

Tourists and dream seekers from the 
Japanese mainland flock to the archipelago’s 
60 tropical islands 





white and blue. The biggest draws, especial- 


ly for Japanese women, are the real live 
Americans. Amejo is local slang for girls who 
love Americans, but amejo can be found any- 
where in Japan where Americans hang out. 
However, ground zero for amejo and their 
kokujo subculture is Okinawa. 

Kokujo (girls who like black men) paint 
their skin cocoa, weave their hair in corn- 
rows, dress like Lil’ Kim—all the better to 
attract the prime catch, the black military 
man. In a country notorious for its disdain 
for people of color—pale skin has tradition- 
ally been the highest mark of beauty—the 
emergence of a subculture fetishizing 
blacks raises numerous issues, from the 
proliferation and power of global image 
peddlers like Mtv to very basic questions of 
racial and sexual identity. 

But stereotypes swing the other way too. 
The image of the geisha still pervades West- 
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called Okinawa, like the | 
main island—precisely for its slice of red, | 


ern ideas of Japanese women. Among ser- 
vicemen, the gaggles of pretty Japanese girls 
are a big reason that Okinawa ranks high on 
the “dream sheet,” the list of desired stations 
for enlisted men, which usually includes 
Hawaii and the bases closest to their home- 
towns. Demetrius Young, 27, a black Marine 
corporal from Miami, has been stationed in 
Okinawa just a week and already: “I loooove 
Okinawa. Why? The ladies, they’re all beee- 
yooo-tiful.” There’s a difference between 
viewing the ladies as delectable temptations, 
though, and seeing them as a free buffet 
course. “A young, dumb guy can get to think- 
ing they’re there for the taking,” says Ray 
Fernandez, 33, a black former serviceman 
with 15 years in Okinawa. 

Both racism and sexism are relevant be- 


There are strict off-base rules governing U.S. servicemen in Okinawa, but partying is allowed. At 
right, Japanese women stroll through the parking lot where the alleged rape took place 





| cause they may dictate this case, Still, in the 
days immediately following the rape charge, 
most news outlets didn’t report the race of the 
accused. Some Western journalists did, but 
they didn’t note that the accuser was almost 
certainly a kokujo and that the nightclub cul- 
ture around the Okinawa bases is almost as 
segregated as the Jim Crow South. When off 
duty, most military personnel tend to congre- 
gate according to race. The clubs that black 
servicemen frequent are also kokujo haunts. 
Of course, for a kokujo to say she was there to 
meet a man is not proof of consent. In the U.S. 
today, a woman’s lifestyle and sexual history 
aren't relevant in such cases. In Japan, they 
can invalidate rape charges altogether. Given 
what is known about the events surrounding 
the incident, the case against Timothy Wood- 
land may never have led to his indictment ifhe 
were a Japanese man. 
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ON THURSDAY NIGHT, JUNE 28, THE ACTION IN 
Okinawa is on the third floor of a building in 
a candy-colored open-air mall called the 
American Village. A pink-and-blue neon 
sign shows where everyone is going: 3F, a 
bar and restaurant with a Southeast Asian 
theme. A couple of hundred people are al- 
ready there, drawn by $3 cocktails and reg- 
gae and hip-hop tunes. It’s so crowded that 
manager Jeff Short has abandoned his tiki- 
hut office to help behind the bar. The crowd 
is familiar, mostly female Japanese partyers 
and U.S. servicemen. Many of the girls dress 
alike—stiletto heels or sneakers, low-slung 
capris and halter tops, a spray of body glitter. 
(Short now says he doesn’t recall a diminu- 
tive woman with white sneakers, a red sun- 
dress, brown-tinted hair and a butterfly tat- 
too on her shoulder.) Others do. 

For about an hour the woman dances 
and drinks with a black American, a former 
serviceman who is an Okinawa resident. 
She tells him she moved to Okinawa a 
month ago and is working at a hospital. Her 
American boyfriend is in the U.S., she con- 
tinues. When she and the ex-serviceman 
decide to leave together, the American says 
something to a friend about money—“13¢,” 
to be exact. The woman misunderstands 
him and fumes, “I do not look 13.” She 
abruptly returns to the bar. 

Later, outside, the rejected former ser- 
viceman sees the woman hand in hand 
with a tall black man with a buzz cut. They 
are heading into the parking lot. He calls to 
them: “She ain’t drunk, she’s acting.” The 
girl glares at him and says, “F___ you.” The 
pair walk off and slip into the back seat of a 
sedan. It’s 2 a.m. 

Police reports are sketchy about what 
happened next, but a Japanese weekly, the 
Shukan Bunshun, reports that the woman 
climbed out of the car when her seatmate 
became too aggressive. She got about 60 ft. 
away from the car when the American 
caught up with her. A few moments later, a 
Marine friend who was planning to drive the 
woman home came looking for her. He 
found her face down on the hood ofa station 
wagon, a black man having intercourse with 
her from behind. When the Marine called 
out, the man zipped up and hopped into a car 
driven by his friends. The vehicle’s license 
plate, eyewitnesses say, bore the letter Y— 
signifying a military vehicle. At 2:32 a.m. lo- 
cal police received a call from the woman's 
friend. Soon, blue-uniformed officers were 
pacing the parking lot. Short, the 3F bar 
manager, had just closed up and, puzzled by 
the crowd gathering outside, asked a ser- 








viceman, “What's up?” The answer: a rape. | 
The incident sparked a crisis in U.S.- | nawa during the 29-year period, 1.7% were 


Japan relations. For four days after an ar- 
rest warrant was issued on July 2, the U.S. 
refused to hand Woodland over to Oki- 
nawa police, infuriating Okinawans and 
many other Japanese. Under the Status of 
Forces Agreement between Japan and the 
U.S.—the so-called sora, which dictates 
service members’ legal rights in Japan— 
those charged with a criminal offense are 
protected from incarceration by the Japan- 
ese until after they are indicted. Among the 
reasons for this is the long, isolating deten- 
tion period, which the U.S. considers over- 
ly harsh. It was only after a 12-year-old 
schoolgirl was raped by three servicemen 
in 1995 that the U.S. bent its objections and 
promised to consider handing over sus- 
pects prior to indictment in cas- 
es of “heinous” crimes. Oki- 
nawa had been transformed by 
the 1995 attack, and rage 
against the presence of U.S. 
forces overflowed into the 
streets. Victims formed support 
groups; students learned to ral- 
ly. Over every incident, big and 
small, that followed, politicians 
pelted the U.S. military with de- 
mands that it impose curfews, 
change treaties and shut down 
bases. The three men are serv- 
ing seven-year sentences in a 
special Japanese prison ward 
for U.S. servicemen south of 
Tokyo—in which Woodland 
will probably be placed if he 
loses his case. After serving 
their sentence, the men will re- 
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perpetrated by a group that comprised 4% 
of the population. Rapes and sexual assaults 
by servicemen grab the biggest headlines. 
Last year 2,260 rapes nationwide were re- 
ported to authorities. Statisticians don’t 
break out how many were committed by 
foreigners, but this much is known: of those 
rapes, 267 occurred in Osaka, 260 in Tokyo 
and 29 in Okinawa. 

It does not bode well for Woodland 
that his case has become a focal point of 
U.S.-Japan relations or that the Japanese 
media continue to cover every foolish es- 
capade by U.S. servicemen. And there are 
many such episodes. During a single week 
in late July, one U.S. serviceman in Oki- 
nawa fired a BB gun at pizza-delivery boys, 


Students shout anti-U.S. slogans during a 


demonstration; at right, a display in an Okinawa store 





ceive dishonorable discharges and be re- | another tipped over a stranger's motor 


turned to the U.S. 


NCENSED OVER THE PERCEIVED FOOT 
dragging in the Woodland case, hun- 
dreds of Okinawans protested. The 
uproar reached all the way to Pres- 
ident George W. Bush and Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi, upsetting 
their first summit meeting in Washington. 
The U.S. Air Force eventually gave Wood- 
land up. He was arrested by the Japanese 
on July 6, a week after the incident, and in- 
dicted on rape charges 15 days later. 

To read the Okinawa papers now, you 
would think the main mission of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel there is to engage in crime 
sprees. A closer look at the police blotter 
tells a different story. According to the Ok- 
inawa prefectural government, U.S. mili- 
tary personnel were responsible for 5,006 
crimes between 1972 and 2001. That means 
of the 290,814 crimes committed in Oki- 


| scooter, another set fire to a car, and a 
| Marine lance corporal was sentenced to 


five years for arson attacks on stores. 

The crimes haven't all been petty. U.S. 
troops of all races have committed atrocities 
in Okinawa, particularly sexual assaults. In 
the years following World War II, locals 
say, rapes by U.S. servicemen were shock- 
ingly rampant—but the U.S. military, which 
governed the islands then, has no record of 
any such crimes. In more recent years, the 
list of crimes makes shameful reading for 
any American: July 2000, a 19-year-old Ma- 
rine is charged with molesting a 14-year-old 
girl; January 2000, a Marine lifts the skirt of 
a 16-year-old to take a picture of her under- 
wear. But the crimes committed by blacks 
are particularly noted and remembered by 
Okinawans, and few seemed surprised 
when the three servicemen who raped the 
12-year-old girl turned out to be black. 

“When a suspect is black and from the 
military, people here assume he must be 
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guilty,” says Annette Eddie-Callagain, an 
African-American lawyer. “Meanwhile, 
whenever something happens, the rest of 
us think, Oh, please, don’t let him be black.” 
Eddie-Callagain and two Japanese lawyers 
represent Woodland, who has pleaded not 
guilty and argues that the sex was consen- 
sual. Eddie-Callagain admits the politically 
charged atmosphere and the Japanese judi- 
cial system stack the odds against her client. 
“Here youre guilty until proved innocent,” 
says Eddie-Callagain, who returned to Oki- 
nawa in 1995 to set up an independent 
practice after leaving the Air Force. “In 
Japan the criminal-justice system is run by 
prosecutors,” she says. “Defense lawyers 
are just bystanders.” 

Though prosecutors here don’t discuss 
cases before or during trial, their strongest 


evidence appears to be that Woodland ad- 
mits to having sex with the woman. But in 
Japan, winning a rape case is never a 
cinch—particularly for a woman who ad- 
mits to having an active sex life, which can 
scuttle her credibility. “The defendant's 
lawyer can use the number of a victim’s sex- 
ual partners as evidence,” says Yukiko 
Tsunoda, a lawyer in Shizuoka. “To win a 
rape case, a plaintiff often must prove vio- 
lence, a threat to her life, and that she re- 
sisted with all her might.” 

Because of her presumed lifestyle, the 
woman who accuses Woodland has taken a 
beating in the court of public opinion. In 
late July she sent a letter to the media 
begging reporters to stop hounding her and 
her friends. “There is victim bashing both in 
the press and by the public,” says Suzuyo 
Takazato, founder of the Rape Emergency 
Intervention Counseling Center in Oki- 
nawa and an Okinawan assemblywoman. 

















Makiko Tanaka, Japan’s female Foreign 
Minister, is reported to have said to col- 
leagues there must have been “something 
wrong with the girl, going out so late at 
night.” Old-fashioned attitudes impose 
shame and blame on the victim. Studies say 
this limits the number of rapes reported to 
the police to between 1% and 10% of the ac- 
tual incidents. 

If the public is unsympathetic to the 
woman, her amejo and kokujo peers are 
downright harsh. Some gossip that the vic- 
tim dated the defendant; others speculate 
that her friends shamed her into calling it a 
rape. “We amejo feel the girl was in the 
wrong,” says Maki Oshiro, 27, sitting in a 
semicircular booth at a hip-hop club called 
Else, one of anumber of spots frequented by 
black U.S. servicemen. “She probably didn’t 
know how to behave. We're here 
because we know it’s where the 
Americans gather. These guys 
aren't scary. We know how to 
handle them.” She mentions an 
English woman murdered last 
summer outside Tokyo; a Japan- 
ese businessman is being held on 
murder charges. “See? Japanese 
guys can be scarier.” 

The amejo and kokujo agree 
that the incident has brought 
unwanted critical attention to 
them and their habits. “Amejo is 
» a derogatory term, isn’t it?” says 
> Hitomi Murayama, 24. “It’s just 
; another way for mainland 
Japanese to look down on Oki- 
nawa. They don’t understand 
? that we Okinawans are naturally 
friendly and outgoing—and that 
includes toward American servicemen.” 

The U.S. military establishment knew it 
couldn't plunk a herd of young men down in 
a foreign locale and expect them to act like 
saints. Yasutaka Oshiro, a sociology professor 
at Okinawa International University, has re- 
searched the history of the entertainment 
districts around the U.S. bases. “The zones 
were created by U.S. officials following 
World War II to counter the problem of U.S. 
troops raping local women with abandon,” 
he explains. Poor unmarried local girls were 
corralled into prostitution. The sex market in 
a town called Koza outside the gates of Kade- 
na Air Force Base roared during the Viet- 
nam War, when thousands of troops 
bivouacked in Okinawa on their way to and 
from the war zone. The trade has simmered 
down, but new arrivals on base are still initi- 
ated at a Koza bar featuring live sex on stage. 

Nightlife, like military service, was seg- 
regated back then. One area in Koza was 





designated for blacks and another for 
whites. Today, while the party spots are still 
split by race—whites head toward bars, 
blacks congregate in hip-hop clubs—it’s a 
mixed bunch that piles into the “loser cruis- 
ers,” military-run buses for the poor sods 
stationed on remote camps that take them to 
bars on base like the Globe & Anchor. But 
the guys playing arcade games and pool are 
white; the ones on the dance floor are black. 


HE GIRLS ARE HERE TOO, SIGNED 
in at base checkpoints by their 
friends and boyfriends. They're a 
tough bunch. Around 2 a.m. one 
recent night, a fight breaks out be- 
tween three amejo and an Ameri- 
can woman. A slap fest ensues before mas- 
sive security guards in yellow T shirts toss 
the Japanese women out. The fight, of 
course, is over men. American men are 
thought to be kinder, more expressive and 
more romantic than Japanese men. “Real- 
ly, [can’t remember the last time I went out 
with a Japanese guy,” says Yoko Taniguchi, 
30, an accountant with newly braided 
cornrows and tight FUBU capris. She is 
dancing at a club called Slum. “American 
men—they make much better boyfriends.” 
Some women fall in love. A few desire mar- 
riage and a life abroad. For others, it’s just 
about sex. “It’s just asobi [play],” says one 
kokujo. Another blames Japanese men. 
“They don’t know how to talk, they don’t 
know how to ask you out, and they certain- 
ly don’t know what to do in bed,” she says. 
“American guys—black guys—do.” 

Back at the American Village a month 
after the incident, a matsuri is in full swing. 
But across the street, in front of a billboard 
for the movie Pearl Harbor, is a group from 
the local Ryukyu University. The students 
wave banners and shout hoarsely into bull- 
horns: “We oppose American bases on Oki- 
nawa! We oppose President Bush! We op- 
pose violence to women! We will not rest 
till the bases go!” 

At dusk outside the gates of Kadena Air 
Force Base, neon signs flicker on as ser- 
vicemen begin to congregate, poking 
around in the clothing stores, buying yaki- 
tori on sticks from street vendors and hors- 
ing around. Some of the men later make 
their way to the dance clubs, others to the 
billiard bars. As midnight approaches, car- 
loads of women pull into the parking lots 
nearby. They fix their lipstick in the 
rearview mirrors and tease out their hair as 
if according to some military instruction 
manual. It’s as if they're going into battle. 
—With reporting by Brian Bennett/Hong Kong, 
Toko Sekiguchi and Hiroko Tashiro/Tokyo 
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By RON STODGHILL II 


T’S HARD TO IMAGINE THAT PAUL FIRE- 
man has much in common with Allen 
Iverson. Fireman is the fleshy 57- 
year-old entrepreneur who plays golf 
and goes deep-sea fishing in what 
spare time he has. Iverson is the 
prince of the National Basketball Associa- 
tion, a coiled, 6-ft.-tall 26-year-old who 
spends his spare time playing video games 
and barking out gangsta rap music. 

The common cause is Reebok Interna- 
tional Ltd., Fireman’s shoe company, for 
which Iverson happens to be top pitch- 
man. And the combination is just one rea- 
son why Reebok, written off two years ago 
as a dead maker of fad sneakers, is back. 
Since signing Iverson, Fireman has pulled 
down endorsement agreements from 
women’s tennis giant Venus Williams, 
sponsored two seasons of Survivor and 
inked a deal with the National Football 
League to be its exclusive supplier of uni- 
forms and sideline apparel. But the real 
victory came this month when Fireman 
and NBA commissioner David Stern an- 
nounced a 10-year arrangement that 
makes Reebok the official outfitter and 
marketer of game uniforms and warm-up 
gear for the entire NBA. “It was amazingly 
foolish for Nike to lose the NFL,” says Fire- 
man. “But to lose the NBA—that’s heresy.” 

For once in a long time, Fireman can 
afford to gloat—and even hint that Reebok 
might again have a shot at unseating Nike, 





the champion of footwear. The roster of 


top athletic talent and deals with the NFL 
and the NBA have turned Reebok from an 
also-ran into a contender for domination 
of the athletic-apparel market. Sure, 
Nike owns 36% of the U.S. sneaker busi- 
ness right now, compared with Reebok’s 
11%. But the league deals represent a 
long-term threat to the Swoosh. For one 
thing, it means that if Michael Jordan re- 
turns to the game, no matter what he 
wears on his feet, he'll be wearing a 
Reebok logo on his back. Such 
prospects have put Reebok in good 
favor with Wall Street; its stock is up 








more than 20% this year—and nearly 
400% since January 2000. 

Reebok’s fall and rise are a classic tale 
of the wonders of the entrepreneurial 
world. Fireman was selling sports equip- 
ment for his father’s business when in 
1979, during a Chicago trade show, he be- 
came impressed by a hand-sewn leather 
sneaker called Reebok, named after a type 
of African gazelle and marketed by the her- 
alded British athletic-shoe company J.W. 
Foster & Sons (a family-owned company 
that made the running shoes worn in the 
1924 Olympics by the athletes celebrated in 
Chariots of Fire). Fireman bought the U.S. 
distribution rights to Reebok, and by 1984 
had dropped out of college and was putting 
all his time into marketing his company’s 
soft, brightly colored leather sneakers. His 
timing was perfect. Reeboks became stan- 
dard equipment for the suddenly booming 
women’s aerobics movement. And they be- 
came such a hip fashion icon that in 1986 
Mick Jagger had to write Fireman directly 
to request a pair because they were sold 
out in London. And everywhere else. 

But the late 1980s saw a backlash 
among management gurus against the idea 
of entrepreneurs running their own com- 
panies. Instead, professional managers 
came into vogue, so that at places like Ap- 
ple, Lotus andeven Ben & Jerry’s, the 
founding fathers stepped, or were eased, 
aside. At Reebok, which had begun an ag- 
gressive push into foreign markets, 
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Paul Fireman is injecting 
one of the biggest brands in 
sports with a new kind of 
cool, and he's betting it will 
make Nike run for cover 


OUTRUNNING UNEVEN PAST the board feared that Fireman might final- 
ly be in over his head. 

Reebok’s woes began under the new 
cast of professional managers; there were 
five presidents in a decade. In an effort to 
i [3 broaden its customer base, Reebok in 1992 
Nike a i ventured out from its core recreational- 

; fitness customers to make sneakers in more 
competitive sports categories like baseball, 


Consumers aren't buying ... but investors think thev v 


Market Share (selected brands) Reebok stock 





Reebok mast \ i r basketball and soccer, where such rivals as 
14.6% i i Nike, Adidas and New Balance were already 
New slugging it out. “Women started feeling like 
pies i = After | We had lost track of them,” says David Per- 
Adidas | along hictus, due, who was brought in by Fireman this 

Reebok has landed year to run Reebok’s main lines of business, 

; top athletes like sneakers and apparel. “And kids too found us 





: Allen Iverson to lure 
: fans to its products 







not to be relevant.” As declining sales forced 
the company to cut back on R. and D., the 
styling of Reeboks across the board fell out of 
favor. John Shanley, an analyst with Wells 
Fargo Van Kasper, puts it this way: “Reebok 






The decade-long 
arrangement calls for Reebok to 
design, manufacture, sell and market 
merchandise for the NBA, the WNBA 
and the new minor-league NBDL 










The new Diamond 
: line features out-of- 



































} the-box colors like shoes started looking like they belonged on 
silver gray, metallics | the shelf of an orthopedic patient.” 
and gunmetal Not anymore. Back in December 1999, 


von 


Fireman—who with his wife Phyllis owns 
about a 20% stake in Reebok—won the 
board’s approval for a turnaround plan. At 
the heart of his strategy was a return to the 
company’s roots—sharp, provocative design. 
In addition, he began pushing innovation 
from his engineers. They came up with 
Reebok’s DMX technology, a sole containing 
numerous air channels for cushioned com- 
fort, and Traxtar, a line of shoes for kids that 
contain built-in computer chips and motion 
sensors that measure the wearer’s running 
speed and jumping height. “Most people’s 
view of entrepreneurs is that their business 
eventually outgrows them,” says Reebok 
cFO Ken Watchmaker. “We've learned 
the hard way that Paul is the lifeblood of 
this business.” 

Of course, Fireman knows that 
gizmos won't bring down Nike— 
unless Reebok has a lot of well- 
marketed attitude to go with them. 

He calls this “the Cool Factor”—the 
mysterious marketing mojo that pow- 
ers the $11 billion athletic-footwear 
market. That’s where Iverson comes in, 
with his tattoos, corn-rowed hair and 
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‘hood bravado. Allen is indispensably | DOTCOM 


cool, which is why, a few months ago, | 
when Reebok was the object of shrill 
protests over the obviously homophobic, 
misogynist lyrics in the basketball star’s 
debut rap song, Fireman stood by his 
man. “I didn’t agree with the song,” says 
Fireman, who conceived the Reebok Hu- 
man Rights Awards. “But he had a right to 
sing it.” 

The way Fireman sees it, the conven- 
tional approach to business is boring, so 
bring on the controversy, play the game by 
your own rules, be a real entrepreneur. 
Back in the early 1990s, when he was al- 
ready earning a seven-figure salary and 
bonuses, he was denied membership at a 
country club near his New England home. 
Fireman assumed the club turned him 
down because he is Jewish. He didn’t fight 
for entry; he bought his own country club, 
decked out with an 18-hole golf course, an 
Olympic-size pool and tennis courts. That 
helps explain why he identifies with stars 
like Iverson and Williams, who fit the 
mold because they break it. They aren’t 
heroes like Tiger Woods, but they attract 
attention. And they have the stuff of great- 
ness, which means big rewards if they’re 
on your team. 

But attitude won't be enough to down 
Nike. Fireman’s longtime rival Phil 
Knight still sits atop a company that com- 
mands a market share more than triple 
Reebok’s. And his troops declare that 
they turned down deals with the NFL 
and NBA because the licensing business | 
has never been—and never will be—prof- 
itable. Instead, Nike’s path to the future 
has shifted from building brand aware- 
ness (it hardly needs that now) to gaining 
a stronger foothold in growth markets 
like soccer and golf. Adam Helfant, Nike’s 
global sports marketing director, esti- 
mates that $50 million in annual rev- 
enues will probably come from Reebok’s 
NBA deal—not worth Nike’s energy: 
“That’s two months’ worth of Jordan busi- 
ness for us.” 

Reebok’s big-league deals will really 
start paying off in three years through a 
heightened profile among youth, about the 
time that Michael Jordan will have to hang | 
up his high-tops for good. “You don’t get 
cool by writing checks,” says Fireman. The 
Reebok chief is counting on his big-league 
deals and projects like Diamond, a kind of 
high-end designer boutique within Reebok 
that aims to develop the trendsetting sneak- 
ers and street fashion of tomorrow. This 
time around, Paul Fireman’s state of rebel- 
lion may be here to stay for a while. = 
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The Fall of the Mighty Standard 


But some collapses are more symbolic 


month, when the Standard played host at 
one of its conferences to the digital powers 
that be, Microsoft CEO Steve Ballmer and 





slips but not fast enough to help. Last 
Tuesday plans for a second round of 
financing fell through. |IDG—the 
technology trade-magazine giant based 
in Boston that owns 85% of the 
Standard—decided to pull the plug. 

But why not sell? The owners of 
Business 2.0 cashed out with a 
$68 million deal to turn the title over to 
AOL Time Wamer (parent company of this 
magazine), which merged it with 
eCompanyNow. Some insiders at the 
Standard claim its managers had lined up a 
couple of potential buyers, but one 
obstacle may have been the Standard’s 
large controlled circulation—copies given 
free to the industry. In any case, there had 


rival Sun boss Scott long been tension 
a ’ eeemesofiba (east 
over Microsoft's contro- 
over Microsntconte OPN EPYN.A PN const ictcn 
operating system. aS oriented ) and the 
Compared with the nT Standard (West Coast, 
frothy content plays of ash. ee business oriented). At 
the era, the Standard | on S '€ some point, there was 
stood as a solid wr “§ bound tobeanasty 
foundation, pulling in split. 
$158 million in ad The Standard’s 
revenue in 2000—and demise underscores 
actually turing a profit, the 
albeit briefly. How could confronting the last few 
it fold so suddenly? mainstream New 
Could the publication Economy journals: Red 
that had adroitly Herring, Fast Company 
skewered all those (bought last year by 
bogus dotcom business Gruner & Jahr), Wired 
plans have been The and Business 2.0. Their 
brought down by the Standard kept vigilant watch ad slump is not as 
same shortcomings? on the Internet economy but severe as the 
In a word: yes. Like ignored its own excesses Standard’s, but is still 
dotcom flameouts daunting (20%, 31%, 
Kozmo.com and 32% and 44% drops 
Webvan, the Standard followed the from January through July, respectively). But 
mantra—first popularized by Amazon.com Fast Company and the Herring are older, 
founder Jeff Bezos—of Get Big Fast. more established magazines with lower 
Hundreds of reporters were hired. ANew costs, and Conde Nast’s Wired and” 
York City office opened. A second AOL Time Wamer's Business 2.0 have 
magazine, Grok, was launched (though potential subscription draws and 
. Conference costs advertising leverage from the many 
spiraled, Lease commitments for tony properties of their parents. 
office space were more than $50 million. Itis possible the Standard will retum in 
“We were very aggressive,” editor in chief some form. “We still need a weekly 
Jonathan Weber said last Friday from the devoted to covering the information 
magazine's suddenly empty offices. “We economy with open eyes,” says chairman 
took funding from venture capitalists and John Battelle. “That idea is still solid. | still 
had a high-growth strategy. It's clear from believe.” Battelle has one prospect to cling 
hindsight that wasn’t the best idea.” to. If his company files for Chapter 11 
So when dotcom-driven advertising protection, the Standard, not IDG, will 
dried up—and ad revenues fell 62% from control the sale of its assets—including the 
January through July this year alone, name. That is small consolation in a world 
according to the Publishers in which ad revenues keep sinking into the 
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fissures of the biggest economic bust in a 
decade. —By Chris Taylor 











It happens only once a year. And it’s gone before you know it. 
‘The 2001 Honda Clearance. Fortune is smiling on you. 
honda.com 


THE 2001 HONDA CLEARANCE 





The new home schoolers aren't hermits. They are diverse parents 
who are getting results—and putting the heat on public schools 





By JOHN CLOUD and JODIE MORSE Over the past decade, the ranks of families 


home schooling have grown dramatically. Ac- 





EARLIER THIS MONTH, J.C. PENNEY LEARNED THE 
hard way just how powerful the home-schooling 
movement has become. Penney’s had recently 


cording to a new federal report, at least 
850,000 students were learning at home in 
1999, the most recent year studied; some ex- 





started selling a T shirt that 
wickedly crystallized many people's 
assumptions about the movement: 
HOME SKOOLED, giggles the shirt, 
which also depicts a trailer home. 
The folks at Penney’s say they 
meant no harm—they didn’t even 
design the T, which had become 
popular in other stores first. But 
they yanked it from the shelves 
Aug. 8 after enraged missives 
poured in from  home- 
schooling families, some of ~~" 
whom threatened a boycott. 

Penney’s should have known better. 


perts believe the figure is actually twice that. As 
recently as 1994, the government estimated 
the number at just 345,000. True, even the 
largest estimates still put the home 
schooled at only 4% of the to- 
tal K-12 population—but that 
would mean more kids learn 
at home than attend all the 
public schools in Alaska, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Montana, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont and Wyoming combined. 
While politicians from Washing- 
ton on down to your school board have 


sk, 


THE TRENDSETTERS Sandra Decker of Texas abandoned the local school after concluding that 


her gifted son L.J., right, 17, wasn't being challenged. She home schools L.J., brother Joshua Michael, 12, and another 
sibling (not shown); Joshua James, 5, and Anna Jo, 4, will start in the fall. When Decker began eight years ago, “people 
thought you were weird,” she says. Her husband, a lawyer who works at home, handles the higher level math classes 


IMustrations for TIME by Scott Menchin 


been warring over charter 
schools and vouchers in recent 
years, home schooling has quiet- 
ly outpaced both of those more 
attention-getting reforms (only 
half a million kids are in charter 
schools, and just 65,000 receive 
vouchers). In many ways, in fact, 
home schooling has become a 
threat to the very notion of pub- 
lic education. In some school dis- 
tricts, so many parents are 
pulling their children out to 
teach them at home that the dis- 
tricts are bleeding millions of 
dollars in per-pupil funding. 
Aside from money, the drain of 
families is eroding something 
more precious: public _confi- 
dence in the schools. 

Thomas Jefferson and the oth- 
er early American crusaders for 
public education believed the 
schools would help sustain democ- 
racy by bringing everyone togeth- 
er to share values and learn a com- 
mon history. In the little red brick 
schoolhouse, we would pursue 
both “democracy in education 
and education in democracy,” as 
Stanford historian David Tyack 
gracefully puts it. Home schooling * 
forsakes all that by defining edu- : 
cation not as the pursuit of an en- 
tire community but as the work of 9 
one family and its chosen circle. 
Which can be great. Despite some 
drawbacks, there are signs that 2 
home-schooling parents are doing ‘ 
a better job than public schools at teaching 
their kids. But as the number of kids learn- 
ing at home grows, we should pause to won- 
der: Better at teaching them what? Home 
schooling may turn out better students, but 
does it create better citizens? 


TO SEE HOW HOME SCHOOLING THREATENS 
public schools, look at Maricopa County, 
Ariz. The county has approximately 7,000 
home-schooled students. That’s only 1.4% 
of school-age kids, but it means $35 million 
less for the county in per-pupil funding. 
The state of Florida has 41,128 children 
(1.7%) learning at home this year, up from 
10,039 in the 1991-92 school year; those 
kids represent a loss of nearly $130 million 
from school budgets in that state. Of course 
the schools have fewer children to teach, so 
it makes sense that they wouldn’t get as 
much money, but the districts lose much 
more than cash. “Home schooling is a so- 
cial threat to public education,” says Chris 
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Former middle school teacher Judi Thomas of 
Marietta, Ga., started HERITAGE Homeschoolers, a support group for minorities, 
after finding other organizations included few, if any, black families. She has home 
schooled daughter Juliet, 9, from the start and will begin soon with Jacqueline, 4. 
“When I taught school, | had 30 kids in my classes, and I was a good teacher,” she 
says. “But one on one, the things we can do, there’s just so much more” 


Lubienski, who teaches at Iowa State Uni- 
versity’s college of education. “It is taking 
some of the most affluent and articulate 
parents out of the system. These are the 
parents who know how to get things done 
with administrators.” 

To be sure, many public schools—and 
their baleful unions and wretched bureau- 
crats, their rigid rules and we-know-best 
manner—have done a lot to hurt them- 
selves. But as the most committed parents 
leave, the schools may falter more, giving 
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the larger community yet another reason to 
fret over their condition. “A third of our sup- 
port for schools comes from property taxes,” 
says Ray Simon, director of the Arkansas de- 
partment of education. “Ifa large number of 
a community’s parents do not fully believe 
in the school system, it gets more difficult to 
pass those property taxes. And that directly 
impacts the schools’ ability to operate.” Says 
Kellar Noggle, executive director of the 
Arkansas Association of Educational Ad- 
ministrators: “We still have 440,000 kids in 










Rachel Ahern, 21, did not set foot ina 
classroom until she was 18 and left her home in Grand Junction, Colo., for Harvard 
University, where she is a senior majoring in classics. Her mother Margaret 
designed a curriculum rich in great authors—e.g., Dickens when Rachel was 11— 
and enrolled her in online courses at the University of Nebraska. A member of 
Harvard's ballroom-dancing squad, Ahern aspires to be a classics professor 


public schools, and some 12,000 [in home 
schooling] is a small number. But those 
12,000 have parents and grandparents. 
Sure, it erodes public support.” 

The thus far steep growth of home 
schooling does have limits, as it takes a galac- 
tic commitment of time and money and pa- 
tience for a parent to spend all day, every 
day, relearning algebra (or getting it for the 
first time) and then teaching it. It’s fair to as- 
sume that a majority of parents won’t want 


to give up those delightfully quiet hours | 





when the kids are at school. The softening 
economy may also begin to thin the ranks of 
home schoolers, many of whom are middle- 


class families that can’t afford private | 


schools; if stay- 
at-home teaching 
parents have to take 
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about 11% a year, and it’s no longer con- 
fined to a conservative fringe that never be- 
lieved in the idea of public education any- 
way. “Very different people are entering 
home schooling than did 20 years back,” 
says Mitchell Stevens, author of Kingdom of 
Children, a history of home schooling to be 
published next month by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. According to the Federal 
Government, up to three-quarters of the 
families that home school today say they do 
so primarily because, like so many of us, 
they are worried about the quality of their 
children’s education. A recent report by the 
state of Florida found that just a quarter of 


families in that state practice home school- 


ing for religious reasons. The new home 


| schoolers haven’t completely given up on 


public education, at least not the idea of it. 
“The problem is that schools have aban- 
doned their mission,” says Luigi Manca, a 
communications professor at Benedictine 
University in Lisle, Ill., who home schools 
his daughter Nora, 17. “They've forgotten 
about educating.” 

William Bennett used to be the U.S. 
Secretary of Education, but today he travels 
the nation to preach the home-school 
gospel. “I’m here to talk about the revolu- 
tion of common sense,” he told a Denver 
home-schooling conference in June. Work- 
ing himself up to promote K12, his slick, 
new, for-profit online school for home 
schoolers, Bennett even suggested that 
“maybe we should subcontract all of public 
education to home schoolers.” It was 
strange to watch a man once responsible for 
federal aid to public schools urge people to 
desert them. Imagine if Colin Powell gave a 
speech saying we should disband the U.S. 
Army and assemble local militias. 

But many are following. They are folks 
like Tim and Lisa Dean of Columbia, Md., 
working parents (he manages technical 
support for the U.S. Senate; she’s a part- 
time attorney) who home school Bitsy, 5, 
and Teddy, 4. Contrary to the old picture of 
home schoolers, Tim doesn’t leave all the 
teaching to his wife, and they helped start 
a home-school support group two years 
ago that includes parents who are gay and 
straight; black, white, Asian American and 
biracial; Democrat and Republican. 

The conservative Christians who 

worked so hard in 
the 1980s to make 


home schooling legal 
a job, free public y in every state are as 


school will start to look 
very inviting. 

But for now, home 
schooling is still growing at 





committed as ever, but 
more politically moder- 

¥ ate Christians have also 
joined the movement. 
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Susie Capraro, who home schools her son 
and daughter, used to be part of the 
Broward County Parent Support Group, 
the largest home-schooling network in 
Florida and one founded on Judeo- 
Christian principles. Although she consid- 
ers herself a Fundamentalist Christian, 
Capraro didn’t like group rules that keep 
non-Christians from leadership roles—or 
other exclusionary gestures, like the ice 
skating event that featured only Christian 
music. “We wanted a place where people 


could get the support they needed without | 


the religion,” says Capraro, who along with 
10 families co-founded Home Educators 
Lending Parents Support. “[Religion is] 
not the purpose of our group, but rather to 
get together for the best education.” Today 
the three-year-old organization includes 
more than 150 families representing Evan- 
gelicals as well as Catholics, Jews, Mus- 
lims, Buddhists and others. 

For this story, TIME reporters inter- 
viewed more than 70 home-schooling par- 
ents around the U.S. to find the new faces of 
the movement, including a biology professor 
at Spelman College; a midwife and artist in 
Canton, Ga.; an attorney and part-time bas- 
ketball coach in Houston; an Arkansas state 
legislator; and Leo Damrosch, a Harvard 
English professor who began home school- 
ing his sons, 10 and 13, in part because “the 
two writers I’ve studied most intensively 
for many years, William Blake and Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, were both geniuses of as- 
tounding originality, and neither of them 
went to school for a single day.” 

Many of the home-schooling parents 
we met were religious, but few were home 
schooling only to instill values. They had 
come to their decision after a variety of 
frustrations. Among them: the Fayette- 
ville, Ga., school with 45 kindergartners in 
one room; the school administrators in 
Wheaton, IIl., who were so confused over 
what to do with Sue McCallum’s boy that 
they put him in both remedial and gifted 
classes; the Glendale, 
Calif., school where 
Robert Phillipps’ fifth- 
grader Bill saw too 
many fistfights. 

These parents got 
fed up in different 
ways, but what they 
have in common is a 
willingness to sacri- 
fice—money, career op- 
portunities, watching 
soap operas—for their chil- 
dren’s education. Sometimes 
these sacrifices are small, like giving up 
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Skeet Savage of Covert, Mich., taught all 
her kids: Bethany, standing, 15; Glory, 16; Mercy, 19; Sony, 28; Israel, 26; and 
Grace, 17. Savage has practiced what she calls “relaxed home schooling,” using 
real-life projects as teachable moments. At first, “I tried to bring the classroom into 
the home,” she says, but she decided the family farm and business (publishing 
Christian home-schooling material) provided more opportunities to learn 


adining room to make aclassroom. But con- | ed. Says Debbie: “I have my schedule down 
sider the Carnells of Columbia, Md., who | to the hour on an Excel work sheet.” 

started home schooling Erin, 6, because a Erin will doubtless benefit educa- 
shoulder injury required occupational ther- | tionally from her parents’ exertions. But 
apy that would have interfered with school | imagine what American public education 
hours. The Carnells decided to keep teach- | would look like if parents who currently 
ing her at home because | home school flooded their local schools 
they feel they can do a | with all that mighty dedication instead. 
better job than local | One doesn’t diminish a home-schooling 
schools. To teach her | parent's sacrifice for his child to note that 
math and science in the | he may also be abdicating some of his re- 
mornings, Fred, a gov- | sponsibilities to his community. “In a 
ernment cartographer, | home school, a parent can really insulate 
works the office grave- | a child from the vibrant, pluralistic, de- 
yard shift, which means | mocratic world,” says Rob Reich, who 
he and his wife Debbie,a | teaches political science at Stanford. Su- 
claims adjuster, hardly | sanne Allen, 35, a home-schooling moth- 
see each other. The fam- | er from Atlanta, claims her children will 
ily rarely eats dinner to- | be “better citizens” because home school- 
gether, and the parents | ing gives them the opportunity to work 
are constantly exhaust- | together, rather than sitting at individual 





desks. “They learn to be caring for other 
people by seeing an older sibling care for 
them,” she says. But will that make them 
better citizens or just better siblings? 

Then again, if a parent lives in, say, 
California, where 30 kids pack the average 
third-grade classroom, who can blame her 
for home schooling? If it’s a choice be- 
tween being good to one’s family or good 
to one’s community, it’s not much of a 
choice at all. Many, of course, try to be 
both, but some parents say the schools are 
too far gone. Amy Langley, who home 
schools her son and daughter in Decatur, 
Ga., believes two-income families don’t 
participate enough to make public schools 
work. “And too much class time is spent on 
discipline,” she says. 

For all that home-schooling parents give 
up, what are their kids getting? We know the 
average SAT score for home schoolers in 
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Brittany Oliver, 11, and her sister 
Amber, 9, are schooled at home in Cutler Ridge, Fla., by their mother Cristen. But 
they also tap the resources of the local elementary school, which, like a growing 
number of public schools, has opened up to home schoolers. There, they take 
dance classes. Says Cristen: “It allows them to see what is expected from students 
in public school.” Plus the family is spared the expense of private lessons 


2000 was 1100, compared with 1019 for the 
general population. And a large study by 
University of Maryland education re- 
searcher Lawrence Rudner showed that the 
average home schooler scored in the 75th 
percentile on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills; 
the 50th percentile marked the national av- 
erage. But not all home schoolers take stan- 
dardized tests, and one suspects the better 
students are the ones volunteering to do so. 
It’s also difficult to assess how a child who is 
home schooled would have done in a tradi- 
tional school. Because of the paucity of re- 
search, no one can say much more than this: 
home schooling seems to require the same 
formula for success as parenting, which is to 
say, it can work when the parents are loving 
and open-minded and dedicated. As Simon 
of the Arkansas department of education 
says, “You've got examples of very well- 
structured home schools and total disasters, 
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just like you do in the public schools.” 

Certainly the old suspicion of 
the academic credentials of home- 
schooled kids has waned; perhaps 
three-quarters of universities now 
have policies for dealing with 
home-schooled applicants, accord- 
ing to Cafi Cohen, author of The 
Homeschoolers’ College Admissions 
Handbook. Today Harvard admis- 
sions officers attend home- 
schooling conferences looking for 
applicants, and Rice and Stanford 
admit home schoolers at rates equal 
to or higher than those for public 
schoolers. These schools compete 
for students like L.J. Decker, 17, 
from Katy, Texas, who scored 1560 
on the sat and was part of a team of 
home schoolers who won the Toshi- 
ba ExploraVision contest for their 
idea of a futuristic scuba device that 
would use artificial hemoglobin to 
convert the oxygen in water into air. 

Some colleges, like Kennesaw 
State University in Georgia, aggres- 
sively recruit home schoolers. Justin 
Tomezak, 22, now a sales associate 
for Salomon Smith Barney, was one 
of them. After he arrived at Kenne- 
saw several years ago, he started a group 
for home-schooled kids, but today home 
schoolers have become so integrated into 
campus life that the group has pretty much 
disbanded. “Back then, [other students] 
thought we were religious weirdos who 
couldn’t cope,” he says. “Now the percep- 
tion is totally different.” 

That’s partly because the old canard 
that home schoolers are hermits has large- 
| ly been disproven. In fact nearly 1 in 5 takes 

at least one class in a public or private 
school, according to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Home schoolers participate in ex- 
tracurricular activities too. Many of the 
home-schooling parents interviewed by 
TIME were just as busy as any parents 
scheduling baseball practices and ballet 
classes. Judi Thomas of Marietta, Ga., says 
her daughter Juliet, 9, “has tap and ballet 
on Tuesdays; Wednesdays, there’s choir; 
Thursdays, she has classes with other home 
schoolers; Fridays, there’s usually a play 
date or a field trip.” 

Home schooling’s successes didn’t 
come easily, though the practice is actually 
an old tradition. In the early years of this 
country, most children were educated at 
home, either by parents or tutors. Public 
education started in the middle of the 19th 
century. When, in the 1960s, a leftist edu- 
cation reformer named John Holt began 
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pushing home schooling as an alternative to 
conformist public schools, his ideas were 
seen as fringe. Home schooling was illegal 
in many states until the 1980s and ’90s, 
when well-organized evangelical Chris- 
tians adopted home schooling as a way to 
escape what they saw as the creeping dis- 
order of the campus. 

Today home schoolers run one of the 
most effective lobbies in Washington, 
with connections all the way to the White 
House, where the President recently host- 
ed a reception for home-schooled stu- 
dents. Bush’s Under Secretary for Educa- 
tion Eugene Hickok told TiME that “we 
cannot blame people for exercising their 
choices and home schooling until we have 
some real changes out 
there.” 

Despite its growing 
acceptance, there are 
nagging shortcomings 
to home schooling. If 
you spend time with 
home schoolers, you 
get a sense that some of 
them have missed out 
on whole swaths of 
childhood; the ad- 
mirable efforts by their 
parents to ensure their 
education and_ safety 
sometimes seem to 
have gone too far. In 
1992 psychotherapist 
Larry Shyers did a 
study while at the Uni- 
versity of Florida in 
which he closely exam- 
ined the behavior of 35 
home schoolers and 35 
public schoolers. He 
found that home 
schoolers were gener- 
ally more patient and 
less competitive. They 
tended to introduce 
themselves to one an- 
other more; they didn’t 
fight as much. And the 
home schoolers were 
much more prone to 
exchange _ addresses 





ple his age. “I don’t date, and that’s some- 
thing I attribute to home schooling,” he 
says. Or consider Rachel Ahern, 21, of 
Grand Junction, Colo., who never set foot in 
aclassroom until she went to Harvard at 18. 
As a child, she socialized with older kids 
and adults at church and in music classes at 
anearby college. “I never once experienced 
peer pressure,” she says. But is that a good 
thing? Megan Wallace of Atlanta says if she 
had gone to high school, “I would have got- 
ten into so much trouble.” One could argue 
that kids need to get into a certain amount 
of trouble to learn how to handle tempta- 
tions and their consequences. 

“Home schoolers are often very as- 
tute,” says Richard Shaw, dean of under- 
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and phone numbers. In short, they be- | graduate admissions at Yale. “But they of- 


haved like miniature adults. 

Which is great, unless you believe that 
kids should be kids before they are adults. 
John McCallum, 20, of Wheaton, III., began 
learning at home after fourth grade. On the 
whole, he valued the experience. But if he 
could change anything about his teen years, 
he would want more interaction with peo- 
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ten have to learn how to live with others.” 
Even the new home-schooling parents, 
who are keenly aware of this problem and 
try to ensure their children interact with 
others, sometimes miss the point. Half a 
dozen families told TiME that the only as- 
pect of school their kids say they miss is 
riding the bus. So some of them have 
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home school daughter Erin, 6, Fred Carnell didn’t want to go it completely 
alone. So he and his wife Debbie joined Maryland’s Columbia Homeschool 
Community, one of the many groups springing up to give home-schooling 
parents mutual support. At a recent science day organized by the group, 

Erin demonstrated the chemical production of a gas 





arranged for their children to have their 
own private rides on a school bus. But the 
singular experience of going to school 
with other kids on the bus—which is at 
once terrifying and liberating—can’t be 
mimicked in private. 

The same blinkered approach can ex- 
tend to academics. “I make pretty much 
all the decisions about what to study,” 
says Maren McKee, 15, of Naperville, Ill., 
who left public school after third grade. “I 
wasn’t interested in math or composition, 
so I didn’t really do it. I liked to dance.” 
But now McKee, who is dyslexic, realizes 
she will need more than dance steps to get 
into college. “My mom and I are going to 
spend this whole year on math and learn- 
ing to write,” she says, 
perhaps not fully ap- 
preciating that both of 
those skills can take 
much longer than a 
year to learn. 

Brie Finegold, 22, a 
graduate of the Univer- 
sity of North Texas, 
says she did fine with- 
out the traditional 
classroom. “I got to do 
volunteer work at the 
food bank at my syna- 
gogue and apprentice 
to a dance company 
when I was a teenager, 
when others my age 
were sitting in class- 
rooms,” she says. But 
volunteering and danc- 
ing aren’t necessarily 
better than chemistry 
and poetry. The basic 
function of a liberal ed- 
ucation is to expose 
people to fields they 
normally wouldn’t in- 
vestigate. Whether you 
believe the purpose of 
education is to shape 
one’s character in a 
democracy or to pre- 
pare Johnny for his job, 
neither is accom- 
plished when kids get 
to study only what they want. 

But what if your educational goals are 
simpler? Skeet Savage, mother of six in 
Covert, Mich., argues that “graduation 
isn’t the ultimate goal for my children. 
Learning is.” There’s a little tributary that 
runs off the home-schooling river called 
unschooling that espouses such ideas. 
About 7% of home schoolers today de- 
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scribe themselves as using no particular 
curricular plan, according to the Nation- 
al Home Education Research Institute. 
Not all these people would embrace the 
term unschooling, which sounds so anti- 
intellectual, but many of them follow the 
path of no paths, allowing their children 
to pursue their own interests. 

The idea is that kids learn best when 
they determine what to study and when. “I 
tried to bring the classroom into the home 
but quickly discovered that wasn’t the 
best way to bring out the strengths in my 
children,” says Savage, whose children 
are 15 to 28. Instead, she practices what 
she calls “natural home schooling,” using 
real-life projects as teaching opportuni- 





broaden and enrich children’s minds as 
much as any schooling. Home schooling 
also works when parents are like the 
Deckers in Katy, Texas, parents of five, 
who were humble enough to get help 
from another home-schooling parent for a 
child of theirs who was struggling with 
spelling. 

“You have to feel like you're on a mis- 
sion,” says Ronnie Palache, who pulled 
Spencer, 9, from fourth grade in Tarzana, 
Calif., because the boy was bored and un- 
challenged but also has attention-deficit 
hyperactivity disorder. “I wake up every 
morning saying two things to myself: ‘I’m 
on a mission to have Spencer turn out O.K.’ 
and ‘I have to live outside the box.’” 


In the first comprehensive study of its kind, released this month, the Federal Government analyzed families who home school 
Why They Do it ~~ 


Who They Are 


Family size One child 


Two children 
Three or more children 








Employment 
Two parents, one in labor force 


Two parents, both in labor force 
One parent, in labor force 
No parent in labor force boos 








52.2% 








Education 


High schoo! diploma or ess Snes 


Vo./tech degree or some college 


Bachelor's degree Sa 25.1% 


Graduate/professional school 
ol 10! = 201 


ties: caring for animals on the family farm, 
building an addition on the house, design- 
ing graphics for the family company (which 
publishes Christian home-schooling mater- 
ial). Of her three children over 18, none has 
gone to college. 

Of course, unschooling lies at an ex- 
treme. Home-schooling families fall 
along a continuum between copying the 
traditional classroom and “learning” by 
building Mommy and Daddy a lovely 
cedar deck. The success of the venture 
may depend more on the parents than the 
kids. If they are like Marilyn and Gene 
McGinnis of Atlanta, devout Mennonites 
who nonetheless make a conscious effort 
to teach their children about other cul- 
tures and religions, home schooling can 









30) 40) 50! 60%! 


And even then maybe it’s not enough. 
Robert Phillipps of Glendale, Calif., be- 
gan home schooling Bill, 15, and Denise, 
11, four years ago, He works hard at it and 
carefully tracks what his kids are learn- 
ing. But he can’t provide an art class at 
home even though Denise likes to 
sketch, and ice skating three days a week 
has to count for PE. The kids read great 
books, but they have no one outside the 
family with whom to discuss them during 
class. As Phillipps says, “There is 
no one to hide behind. 
What you do is 
yours.” 


BUT IF HOME 
schooling is 


Can give child a better education at home 
Reigous reason sae 
Poor learning environment at school eT 25.6% 

















flawed, and our public schools are weath- 
ered, some believe there’s a way to im- 
prove both by reinvesting home schoolers 
in their communities and making public 
schools more nimble. A few school districts 
are showing the way. In some states, in- 
cluding California and Texas, school dis- 
tricts now allow home-schooled kids to 
sign up for such offerings as a physics class 
or the football team. A growing number of 
districts are opening resource centers 
where home schoolers come for class once 
or twice a week. In Orange County, Calif., 
two school districts have combined two re- 
form ideas by opening charter schools that 
offer home-schooling programs. 

This cooperation is largely motivated by 


48.9% 





Family reasons TF cs. 


To develop character/morality tie 15.1% 
Object to what schoo! teaches IM 12.1% 
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School does not challenge chi ae 
if it challenge child faire 
‘ould than 
ain Other problems with available schools [MMMM 11.5% — cnereon 
SOURCE: Department 
eae Student behavior problems at schoo! i 9.0% of Education, 
“Homeschooling in 
Child has special needs/disability & 8.2% ae 


self-interest—many schools can regain at 
least a percentage of their per-pupil funding 
by counting home schoolers, who get more 
options without being fully part of the sys- 
tem. “These programs can win parents back 
when they see the school is willing to offer al- 
ternative forms of education,” says Patricia 
Lines, a senior fellow at the Discovery Insti- 
tute in Seattle and one of the foremost ex- 
perts on home schooling. “There’s some- 
thing very efficient about 
{traditional} schooling, 
and home school- 
ing isn’t exactly ef- 
ficient.” That's 
one reason TIME 
found so many 
home _ schoolers 










































who had formed de facto “schools” that of- 
fer science labs and basketball teams. 

But this healthy synergy would re- 
quire both public school administrators 
and home schoolers to stop being so suspi- 
cious one another. That may take years. 
Too many public school administrators 
silently agree with what Wayne Johnson, 
president of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, says in objecting to any public ex- 
penditure on home schoolers: “Putting 
money into home schooling is throwing 
money down a rathole. You have no idea if 
that money is being spent properly or chil- 
dren are benefiting.” 

For their part, many home schoolers 
take the hard line of the movement's 
leading advocacy group, the Home 
School Legal Defense Association. It 
avoids representing home schoolers who 
are trying to get access to public school 
services that their taxes help 
fund. Many home school- 
ers feel that exposes 
the movement 

to too much 
government 
interference. 
“We are real- 
ly afraid,” says 
James Carper, an 
education historian 
at the University of 
South Carolina, who 
home schools. “When 
public schools extend 
the opportunity to be- 
come involved, it is in- 
evitably going to compro- 
mise our independence.” 

But newer apostles of 
home schooling like William 
Bennett believe the future 
holds more cooperation. He 
says school administrators will work to 
develop a “Chinese-menu-style educa- 
tion,” for instance, that allows home 
schoolers to have a math class here and a 
band course there without buying the 
whole K-12 puu-puu platter. On the oth- 
er hand, it remains to be seen whether 
public schools can still play a vital role in 
communities if they become simply 
another consumer good pushed by mar- 
ket forces and not a common good that 
transcends them. —With reporting by 
Steve Barnes/Little Rock, Amy Bonesteel and 
Leslie Everton Brice/Atianta, Beau Briese/ 
Cambridge, Deborah Fowler/Houston, Kathie 
Klarreich/Miami, Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles, 
Maggie Sieger/Chicago and Rebecca Winters/ 
New York 


One national study 
found no gender 
gap in 
standardized- 
test results 
among 

students 

taught at 

home 





$0 YOU WANT TO BEAHOMESCHOOLER .. . 


If education were a simple endeavor, 
public schools wouldn’t have such a 
hard time getting it right. Should you 
decide to strike out on your own, 
chances are you will “feel a combination 
of exhilaration and incredible dread 
about where to begin,” says Christine 
Webb, public relations director of the 
National Home Education Network. 
Some pointers for first-timers: 


Where do | sign up? First, 
investigate your state’s home-schooling 
laws. Though the practice is legal in all 
50 states, regulations vary widely. In 
Oregon, for example, parents must alert 
the local school district, and their kids 
must submit to standardized exams in 
Grades 3, 5, 8 and 10; Texas parents 
need not notify anyone. Those in New 
York must teach their kids fire safety. 


How do | design a curriculum? 
There are as many different teaching 
styles as there are parents. And the 

$700 million home-schooling business 
will happily supply you with advice and 
materials. You can purchase everything 
from day-by-day lessons produced by 
former Secretary of Education William 
Bennett's new online school, K12, to 
preserved sheep's brains for your kids to 
dissect. Or you can go the old-fashioned 
route of checking books out of the public 
library. Experts suggest spending the 
first six months researching your options 
before committing to any one approach. 


How can I do it alone? Youcan't. 
That’s why home-school support 
networks have sprung up in hundreds 
of cities across every state in the past 
decade. Not only do such groups 


SCHOOL IN 4 BOX Lisa Dean uses a 
day-by-day curriculum with her kids 


allow parents to swap trade secrets, 

but they can also give kids the chance to 
socialize and learn how to behave in 
groups. In Columbia, Md.,an 
organization called the Columbia 
Homeschool Community brings kids 
together for a monthly “homeroom day” 
at which they say the Pledge of Allegiance 
and have field day. “I didn’t want my kids 
to miss out on the fun parts of school, like 


show-and-tell and story time,” says Lisa 
Dean, one of the group's founders. 


How do I teach art when | can’t 
draw? Don’tbe afraid to ask for help 
on specialized subjects—from a local 
community center, a private tutor or 
even just an artsy friend. As students get 
older and embark on more complex 
academic topics such as calculus and 
physics, home-schooling parents often 
partially enroll them in public schools. 
More and more parents employ an all- 
of-the-above approach. Melissa 
Simmens, a home-schooling mother of 
four from Maryland, hired a 
moonlighting public school teacher to 
instruct her children in music; the kids 
study cooking through the local 4-H 
club. As for Latin grammar, she’s 
learning it with her kids as they go along. 


What limits do | set? Like any 
classroom teacher, you need to establish 
some ground rules. Children should have 
asay in what they study, but only toa 
point. “I'd like to lether do what she wants 
now,” says Eugenie Jenkins of her 
daughter, 10. “But to have to deal with her 
when she’s 17 and applying to schools and 
not getting in, it scares me.” Students 
aren't the only ones who need limits. After 
all, spending every waking hour with 
one’s child would try the nerves of even 
the most measured parent. Home 
teachers need to take 
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time for themselves 
and refuel, or else they could wind up 
like Lillian Field, a home-schooling 


IW. NOs TIaHS 


mother of four from Illinois who just 


registered two of her kids for public 
school. “I’ve been home with my kids for 
llyears,” she says witha sigh. 

“T’dactually just like to be alone.” = 
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One Baby Too Many 


ETHICS 


With twins on the way, a surrogate mom says she 
has been abandoned by the would-be parents 


By CHRIS TAYLOR SAN FRANCISCO 





ELEN BEASLEY SAYS SHE DID NOT SET 

out to become a surrogate mother. 

The 26-year-old legal secretary from 

Shrewsbury, England, a single mom 
with a nine-year-old son, was thinking 
more about becoming a paid egg donor. 
When she bought her first computer and 
did some research on the Internet, the 
tales of childless couples she came across 
broke her heart, she says, and made her 
think of going one step further, as some 
20,000 surrogate moms do each 
year in the U.S. “The more I 
thought about it,” she says, “the 
more I thought of happy endings.” 

Six-and-a-half months after 
her first surrogate pregnancy be- 
gan, as twin babies kick inside 
her, Beasley could not be much 
farther from a happy ending. 
She’s mired in a bitter legal battle 
with Charles Wheeler and 
Martha Berman, the San Francis- 
co attorneys who found her classi- 
fied ad on the Internet and flew 
her over last March for a trip toa 
fertility clinic. Pregnant with one 
more baby than Wheeler and 
Berman wanted, Beasley says she 
has received only $1,000 of the 
$20,000 they originally agreed to 
pay her. The fate of the twins 
she’s carrying but does not want 
or have legal rights to will be de- 
cided by a California court, in one of the 
most bizarre surrogacy cases yet. 

Beasley acknowledges that Wheeler 
and Berman, who have refused to talk to 
the media, made it clear in their discus- 
sions that they wanted just one child. 
What's more, notes Stanford law profes- 
sor Deborah Rhode, “theirs was a very ex- 
tensive contract. There were 50 clauses 
providing for every contingency,” includ- 
ing the case of a multiple pregnancy, a 
real possibility given that three donor 
eggs fertilized by Wheeler’s sperm were 
implanted in Beasley’s womb. The con- 
tract required Beasley to honor the cou- 
ple’s decision about whether to have a se- 
lective reduction, the termination of one 


or more fetuses in a multiple pregnancy. | 





Still, Beasley says, “I didn’t realize they 
would go so ballistic” over the idea of 
twins. 

Beasley claims she would have gone 
through with the selective reduction had 
Wheeler and Berman made the arrange- 
ments early in the pregnancy. But, as she 
tells it, there was a lengthy e-mail row be- 
tween the two sides after Beasley returned 
to England: it was a petty affair in which 
each accused the other of going on vaca- 
tion without warning, but it took weeks to 


mediate. By the time Wheeler and Ber- | 


THE SURROGATE Refused to terminate 
one of the twin fetuses, as requested, 


saying it was too late in the pregnancy 


THE COUPLE Made it clear from the start 


they wanted only one child and included a 


selective-reduction option in the contract 


man booked Beasley’s flight to California 
for the reduction, it was week 13 of her 
pregnancy, she says. 

At that stage, Beasley felt that terminat- 
ing a fetus was wrong. Plus, the late date in- 
creased the risk that both fetuses would be 
lost in the procedure. Her high blood pres- 
sure was already complicating the preg- 
nancy. Beasley claims that Wheeler and 
Berman’s lawyer, who declined to com- 
ment, presented her with two options: to 
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terminate one fetus as requested or termi- 
nate both and still get paid. 

Unwilling to do either, Beasley tried 
the compromise option of seeking other 
potential parents. She says both sides of- 
fered candidates but fought over what—if 
anything—the newcomers would pay 
Wheeler and Berman for their in-vitro 
fertilization and donor-egg expenses. In 
Britain the matter would have been sim- 
pler. There, surrogate mothers have full 
legal rights to the babies they bear for at 
least the first six weeks. But since the con- 
tract was signed in California, Beasley, 
now living in San Diego, supported by her 
lawyer there, is suing to sever the couple’s 
rights over the children and claim un- 
specified damages. By last Thursday the 
blood was so bad that Berman had the 
man who came to serve her with papers 
thrown out of her office building. 


DILEMMA Beasley in 
San Diego last week 





This very public debacle has surrogacy 
supporters pretty steamed too. “The only 
victims I see in this case are those babies 
and surrogate parenting itself,” says 
Shirley Zager, director of the Illinois-based 
Organization of Parents Through Surroga- 
cy, herself a surrogate mother. According to 
law professor Rhode, changes of heart hap- 
pen in only 4 out of every 10,000 legal sur- 
rogate arrangements; however, such cases 
usually involve the surrogate mom want- 
ing to keep her offspring after they’re 
born. And even though they have been 
through a lot together, Beasley has no 
such plans for the twins. “Financially, 
emotionally, I don’t have the means,” she 
says. Their happy ending will have to 
Wait. —With reporting by Helen Gibson/London 
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“MOON 
BIAST! 


New insights into the 
birth of our satellite 





HE DAY, SOME 4.5 BILLION YEARS 
ago, was just five hours long, but it 
was a momentous one for Earth 

A Mars-size object roaring in at 
25,000 m.p.h. struck the young 
planet, already largely formed but 





devoid of life. The glancing blow hurled 
molten and vaporized debris into space, 
where it cooled, began circling Earth and 
eventually coalesced to form the moon. 
This scenario, reported in the journal 
Nature last week, is dtawn from a new 
computer simulation that goes far toward 
re solving puzzling inconsistenc 1cs in Car 
lier studies of the moon's formation. That 
event was, of course, of overwhelming im 
portance in our planet's history, since it 
reduced Earth's rotational wobble and svt 
the stage for ocean tides and ultimately 
life, not to mention untold moon-June 
poesy. Earlier simulations required a 
much larger object crashing into an Earth 
only partly formed and spinning too fast 
plain I irth’s current rotational rate 


our 24-hour day. One study needed two 
separate impacts td scale back the spin. rate. 
l'o get at these ancient events, Robin 
CUanup of the Southwest Research Institute 
in Boulder, Colo., and Erik Asphaug of the 
University of California at Santa Cruz re 


. enacted them in their computers by taking 


into account such factors as gravity, impact 
shock, melting and vaporization. They also 
created models with a finer level of detail 
than earlier efforts. Finally, after a number of 
tries, they arrived at a scenario in which an 
object, the size of Mars but with only one 
tenth the Earth’s mass, striking at a highly 


oblique angle, ejected enough debris from 


GENETIC RESEARCH 


Cloning: Humans 


ost of the scientists who gathered in 
Washington earlier this month to talk 
about human cloning agreed that 
cloning an entire human being— 


besides being morally questionable—was 
fraught with technical obstacles. After all, 
research into animal cloning has already 
shown that for every apparent success like 
Dolly the sheep, there are hundreds of 


A 


May Have It Easier 


failures, including many badly deformed 
creatures that were usually miscarried. 

Now comes word that it might be easier 
to clone humans than was previously 
believed. According to research at Duke 
University, people have a genetic quirk that 
might prevent some of the developmental 
deformities associated with animal cloning. 
“That doesn’t mean there aren't other things 
that could go wrong,” says Randy Jirtle, a 
professor of radiation oncology at Duke 
and one of the study's authors (who 
hastens to add that he has no intention to 
try such cloning). “But humans may be less 
susceptible to these kinds of [mishaps].” 

To understand why, you need to know 





Source: Dr Robin 
Cattup. Southwest 
Research Institute 


TIME Graphic 
by Ed Gabel 


A hurtling object the size of 
Mars collides and melds with 
the newly forming Earth 


itself and our planet’s iron-deficient outer 
layers to form the moon, which contains 


very little iron. Left behind was an Earth 


roughly the size it is today. 

Apart from satisfying our curiosity 
about how the moon formed, the new 
work has broader implications, Explains 
Asphaug: “It’s now known that giant colli 
sions are a common aspect of planet forma- 
tion, and these big impacts might go a long 


way toward explaining the puzzling diversi 


about a curious feature of some genes. 
Except for the genes that occur on the sex- 
determining X and Y chromosomes, it 
generally doesn't matter whether you inherit 
a particular stretch of DNA from your mother 
or your father. In the past 15 years, though, 
researchers have learned that at least 50 
pairs of these so-called autosomal genes 
act a little differently. In a process called 
imprinting, one of each pair is permanently 
turned on or off, depending on whether it 
derives from the sperm or the egg. 

As arule, genes imprinted by the father 
would, if they worked in isolation, favor larger 
fetuses—presumably to give them a better 
shot at survival. The mother imprints the 
genes in such as way as to favor smaller fe- 
tuses—presumably so she'll have enough 
strength to bear more than one child. Usually 
a stalemate ensues between the competing 
imprinted genes because one gene is turned 


The collision ejects hot debris from 
the surfaces of both objects and 
shoots it into orbit around Earth 


Bound by Earth's gravitational 
pull, the largely iron-free debris 
begins orbiting Earth 


The debris coalesces to form the 
early moon, which moves outward to 
create the current Earth-moon system 


ed last we 
the Universit 


e reported the ¢ 


bit arour 





on and one turned off, and the babies are 
born just the right size. 

During cloning, however, most of these 
imprints are wiped out and have to be reset— 
that is, turned on or off. Chances are that 
some won't be reset properly, which could 
lead to severe birth defects. 

What the Duke researchers showed is 
that one gene, called IGF2R, which helps 
brake growth, is normally imprinted in sheep, 
cows and mice but not in humans. Human 
clones would always inherit nonimprinted 
IGF2R genes, so there would be no chance of 
a mix-up and, at least in this respect, their 
growth would be normal. But what of the 
other 49 or so imprinted genes? No one 
knows what trouble they might cause. So the 
fact that humans have one less imprinted 
gene than mice, sheep or cows means that 
human cloning might be marginally easier, but 
not necessarily safer. —By Christine Gorman 


Keeper of the Stem Cells 


Now that there's federal money for research, can 
patent holders meet demand for the precious lines? 


HEN PRESIDENT BUSH LAID OUT 

his long-awaited policy on stem- 

cell research on Aug. 9, he paint- 

ed a rosy picture of the scientific 
flowering that might result. With some 60 
lines of embryonic stem cells to study and 
the power of government funds behind 
them, scientists would now be able to use 
these biological wonders to search for pos- 
sible cures for all sorts of ills, from diabetes 
and heart disease to Alzheimer’s—all with- 
out taking a single additional embryo. 

What the President didn’t mention: to 
make all this happen, the University of 
Wisconsin would have to agree. It was at Wis- 
consin that biologist James Thomson first 
isolated embryonic stem cells in 1998. And 
it is at the affiliated, nonprofit Wis- , 
consin Alumni Research Foun- {| 
dation that the patent governing 2 
such cells—whether they were ; 
isolated at Wisconsin or not 
resides. Anyone who wants to 
work with them may well have 
to sign an agreement with Wi- 
Cell Research Institute, which 
was set up to distribute WARF’s 
stem cells. 

Recognizing the concerns of 
many scientists, the National In- 
stitutes of Health and warrF plan 
to meet this week to establish 
guidelines to accommodate the 
deluge of researchers who are ex- 
pected to want access to stem 
cells, “I’m pretty confident that 
we can craft an agreement,” says 
Maria Freire, head of the NIH’s 
Office of Technology Transfer. “It’s in 
everybody’s best interest.” 

Despite fears expressed by many sci- 
entists that they would have to pay dearly 
to work on stem cells, officials at WARF are 
echoing Freire’s sentiments. The founda- 
tion has licensed the Menlo Park, Calif., 
biotech firm Geron to commercialize six 
specific cell types derived from Thomson’s 
five primary stem-cell lines—though it is 
fighting the company’s attempt to extend 
that license to 12 more derived types. 

But when it comes to research on the 
basic stem cells themselves, WARF and Wi- 
Cell insist that they are planning to get as 
many independent researchers involved as 
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possible to maximize the chance that 
something useful will come of stem cells. 
Those researchers will have to pay WiCell 
a nominal fee—$5,000—and may have to 
share royalties with the foundation on any 
commercially successful therapies. 

But wakF’s royalties will be low—histor- 
ically they have ranged from less than 1% to 
5% of net sales, with a fifth of that going to 
the scientist who made the original discov- 
ery. That’s partly to make research widely 
available while still compensating scien- 
tists for their intellectual-property rights. 
“We have tried to make this access as open 
as possible,” says WARF spokesman Andrew 
Cohn. “Imagine if a private company had 
sole control of this patent.” Indeed, says 


NOT SO FAST: roa? dollars will fund research 
on stem cells—bu' 


ess issues need to be clear 


;* 


| Todd Dickinson, a patent attorney and for- 
mer head of the U.S. Patent Office, “it 
sounds like warrF is trying to keep access 
more open than it might otherwise be.” 
The NIH negotiations this week will ap- 
ply only to scientists who work directly for 
the federal agency. But according to NIH 
| officials, any agreement will serve as a fu- 
| ture guideline for all researchers who get 
government stem-cell funding. And unless 
the NIH and the folks from Wisconsin are 
badly overestimating the goodwill on both 
sides, those guidelines shouldn’t be awful- 
ly hard to live by. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
| Reported by David Bjerklie and Andrew Gold- 
stein/New York 





EVERYONE’S A CRITIC 


And vox populi is in vogue as ordinary folks share 


their do-it-yourself reviews via the Internet 


By RICHARD LACAYO” 


OW CAN YOU NOT LOVE A WEBSITE 
like JoeytheFilmGeek.com? The 
personal touches alone may make it 
unique in the annals of criticism. 
Here is a reviewer who not only tells you his 
height and weight—6 ft. 2 in., 165 Ib.; eat 
your heart out, Roger Ebert! —but for good 


58 


measure explains that he had his tongue 
piercing removed after cracking a tooth on 
the metal ball. That may not entirely ac- 
count for why he was so crazy about Amer- 
ican Pie 2, but it helps. 

When it comes to reviewing, if you 
want erudition, lucidity and fine judgment, 
read George Bernard Shaw on classical 
music or Alfred Kazin on books. But for 
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sheer pinwheeling, exclamation-pointed 
opinion, there is no beating the regular folk 
who have popped up all over the Internet. 
Everywhere in cyberspace there are Web 
pages where do-it-yourself critics hold 
forth about movies, books, music and 
restaurants, to say nothing of airlines, pow- 
er tools, and disposable diapers. What you 
discover at these sites is generally heartfelt 
and sometimes well informed and well 
written. Or breathless, obvious and un- 
grammatical—that’s democracy for you. It 
can also be eccentric in ways you don’t find 


sam 
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in print or broadcast. How else to describe 
the Amazon posting on which the writer 
stops discussing the new 'N Sync album to 
issue an important bulletin from the li- 
bido? ANYONE WHO READS THIS PLEASE 
HELP ME MEET JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE. 

The spread of cybercriticism is easy to 
understand. Everybody has an opinion. 
But until the Internet came along, not 
many people could get theirs out to the 
world at large. Critical approbation was 
supervised by gatekeeper institutions— 
newspapers, magazines, TV stations— 
that chose professional commentators. 
The Internet blew away the gates, and it 
did so at the very time that cynicism was 
growing about whether many profession- 
als were just mouthpieces for the creators 
of cultural product or out of touch with 
popular interests. 

Thus the unstated premise behind all of 
these sites is that “my opinion is as good as 
anybody’s.” That populist philosophy has 
always made democracy a tough cultural 
climate for professional critics—the people 
paid to have views that are supposed to be, 
well, better. Even personal trainers can be 
certified. But the authority of critics rests 
on their powers of persuasion alone. “In a 
sense, we're all self-appointed,” says David 
Denby, who writes about movies for the 
New Yorker, a magazine that prides itself on 
the luster of its critical writing. “There are 
no tests, like in law school. You just have to 
assert yourself and be able to write, and 
there are degrees of ability up and down 
the scale.” 

Cyber review sites vary in how they are 
organized. On large ones like Amazon or 
Epinions, visitors are invited to weigh in on 
the goods displayed there. At more focused 
operations, such as the Internet Movie 
Database or RollingStone.com, contribu- 
tors think out loud about one topic, like 
movies or music. And then there are the 
lemonade stands of cyberspace, personal 
Web pages where just one person— 
JoeytheFilmGeek, say, or the Flick Filoso- 
pher—issues opinion for anybody who hap- 
pens to stop by. 

Many ordinary-folk consumers regard 
all of these cyberspace reviewers fraternal- 
ly, as ordinary-folk consumer guides. The 
pros can seem too enthusiastic about main- 
stream product. Or maybe not enthusiastic 
enough—too removed from the workaday 
world of folks who pay for their own movie 
tickets or CDs. Browsers at Amazon or 
Epinions, who can vote on the usefulness of 
any review, have made minor celebrities of 
some regular reviewers, at least at those 
websites. Even JoeytheFilmGeek has regis- 
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THE CRITICAL 
MASSES 


There are numerous sites 
that invite users to sound 
off on all manner of things 
Here are a few notable ones 











pros and cons of books, CDs or just 
about else—from health-club 
chains to foreign cars—and then help 
you find the best deal on them. 






(among 
other things in major 
locales) are 
evaluated by real 
diners, who didn’t 


and paid their own checks. 


www.chowhound.com 

The best gooseneck barnacies. The 
worst crab-stuffed filet mignon. Well- 
traveled eaters size up everything from 
nachos to foie gras. 
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tered more than 11,675 hits. “It’s that com- 
munity I like; you're sharing ideas with all 
kinds of people across the country and in 
other countries too, and then you get feed- 
back through e-mail,” says Casey Stewart, 
50, a registered nurse living in Stockton, 
Calif., who has rated more than 700 books, 
records and other products for Epinions as 
“kefoxy.” “That's what it’s about, sharing 
over the fence with neighbors.” 

In the early history of do-it-yourself 
criticism, a signal event was the rise of the 
paperback Zagat restaurant guides, which 
compile the opinions of actual customers 
who replied to questionnaires. Beginning 
in 1979 with a single volume devoted to 
New York City, the Zagat empire has ex- 
panded to 45 cities and, of course, a web- 
site. There is comfort in knowing that the 
Zagat reviewers are ordinary diners who 
paid for their meals and had the real expe- 
rience of a place, not the special treatment 
accorded to food critics who might be 
known to the chef. “Some critics sniff, Well, 
what does the public know?” says Merrill 
Shindler, who edits the Los Angeles edition 
of the Zagat guide. “I reply, Well, what do 
the critics know?” 

If website criticism is on the rise, one 
reason may be that so much professional 
reviewing has gone squishy. In film re- 
viewing, for instance, a proliferation of 
review outlets—small-circulation news- 
papers, local radio stations, dubious en- 
tertainment news services—has provided 
studios with an army of compliant “re- 
viewers” who can be counted on to pro- 
vide glowing reviews, or at least quotable 
blurbs, after being wined and dined at 
studio junkets. When the news broke ear- 
lier this year that Sony Pictures was pro- 
moting some of its films by inventing 
quotes from “David Manning,” a nonexis- 
tent critic, you had to wonder why they 
bothered to make up a slavish reviewer 
when there are so many real ones at work. 

“A lot of people feel the major studios run 
the critics,” says Lisa Dinsmore, a website 
designer who started Crazy4Cinema.com 
three years ago. “You read certain reviewers 
and say, ‘I saw that movie and it was crap!"” 
But will the Internet emerge as the snarky 
and more reliable alternative? In recent 
weeks Dinsmore has been kinder than 
many full-time critics were toward Ameri- 
ca’s Sweethearts and Cats ¢ Dogs. (“For the 
most part, it’s entertaining as hell,” she 
wrote of the latter.) The review pages of 
Amazon and Epinions are pretty cheerful 
too. Cyberspace may be famous for its rough 
and tumble, but for a good many Internet re- 
viewers, it’s largely a four-star world. 
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Ethical standards in cyberspace are 
also a work in progress. Sites that partici- 
pate in Amazon’s “Associates Program” 
can earn commissions when people read- 
ing their reviews click on a hyperlink to 
Amazon and buy the product being re- 
viewed. The payments are modest, up to 
15%, but any sales commission amounts to 
an incentive to post favorable comments. 
Meanwhile, JoeytheFilmGeek and the 
Flick Filosopher write screenplays, which 
raises the question of whether they can 
objectively review product by the same 
film studios they might hope to interest in 
their scripts. In her recent rave review of 
Francis Coppola’s Apocalypse Now Re- 
dux, the Flick Filosopher even mentions 
having shopped a script unsuccessfully to 
Coppola’s company. Drew McWeeny, an 
aspiring screenwriter who reviews for 
AintItCool as “Moriarty,” insists that al- 
though he too is trying to sell the studios 
his work, “I’m not going to sugarcoat my 
reviews” of studio releases. All the same, 
conflict-of-interest rules and editors to 
enforce them provide safeguards so that 
readers don’t have to rely on the promises 
of writers that they play fair. 


Meanwhile, though the studios don’t | 


own up to the practice, they are frequent- 
ly suspected of stuffing Internet review 
sites with raves for their own product that 
are written by publicists disguised as reg- 
ular filmgoers. AintItCool founder Harry 
Knowles says he often filters out reviews 
from anonymous e-mail accounts, like 
Yahoo!, because those can so easily dis- 
guise studio shills. “Generally, you'll see 
those reviews come in response to a neg- 
ative review,” he says. “A day later you'll 
see a review that can’t allow itself to be 
negative in any way possible. There’s a 


fakeness to it. I’ve printed a couple with | 


the intro ‘And this is what the studio 
wants you to think.’” 


that it refutes the old saying that the free 
press belongs to whoever has the money to 
pay for one. The pitfall is that cyberspace 
may go on forever as a place where the vox 
populi is embedded with vox populiars, 
where ethical standards are more flexible 
than the ones it took centuries to achieve, 
where they have been achieved, in the 
world of conventional journalism. All the 
same, conventional journalism can learn 
from some of the eccentricities of the In- 
ternet. Hey—anyone who reads this, please 
help me meet Warren Buffett. I could use 
some financial advice. —Reported by 
Benjamin Nugent/New York and Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles 





The Saga of Nic the Nice 


An eccentric actor copes with mainstream stardom 


HOULD WE WORRY ABOUT NICOLAS 
Cage? Watching this gifted actor in 
the lush new war romance Captain 
Corelli’s Mandolin, as he struts and 
frets so handsomely and woos starlet-of- 
the-moment Penélope Cruz—as he pays 
obeisance to all the courtly gestures of the 
traditional leading man—a viewer has to 
wonder if Cage is tethered forever to the 
peculiar job description of Movie Star. 
Cage used to be just an actor—a fabu- 
lously unpredictable one, equal parts 
promise and menace. For his first decade in 
movies, he danced on the weird side: as a 
blond goofball in Valley Girl, the blind Viet- 
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nam vet of Birdy, Moonstruck’s one-handed 
Romeo, the drifter haphazardly hired as a 
killer in Red Rock West. With a personality 
that mixed yelping hound dog with doleful 
hangdog, Cage raised moping to an art. He 
suggested a man wrestling with himself to 
hide the psycho loner or lover within. He 
was sweet on the surface and wild at heart. 

Then in 1996 he had one of those years 
actors dream of: he won an Oscar for his 
performance as a suicidal alcoholic in 
Leaving Las Vegas, and he became Holly- 
wood’s newest action star in The Rock. 
Cage has since concentrated on macho- 
mayhem movies and winsome love stories. 
His work is as popular with filmgoers as it is 





The promise of Internet reviewing is | GREEK TO THEM: Cruz and Cage as lovers in Captain Corelli’s Mandolin 


ignored by critics. Aside from four Block- 
buster Entertainment awards in five years, 
the only citations he’s received are for 
speeding in Jerry Bruckheimer transport 
epics like Con Air and Gone in 60 Seconds. 

Corelli, adapted by Shawn Slovo from 
Louis de Berniéres’ novel, casts Cage as an 
Italian soldier occupying the Greek island of 
Cephalonia in the early days of World War II. 
Since the Italians, as Corelli says, are lovers 
and not fighters (don’t tell Tony Soprano), he 
and his men spend their time singing Verdi, 
dancing in the square and making the 
ladies happy. Apparently only the Nazis 
took war seriously back then; when Ger- 
many takes over the 
island, atrocity is only 
a plot twist away. 

This being a 
major-studio produc- 
tion—director John 
Madden’s first since 
his Oscar-winning 
Shakespeare in Love 
—the main Greeks 
are played by an 
Englishman (John 
Hurt), a Welshman 
(Christian Bale) and 
a Spaniard (Cruz, 
pre-Tom Cruise). 
Corelli is a coffee- 
table movie: one 
leafs through the 
gorgeous vistas and 
nods through the 
narrative. That leaves 
plenty of time to pon- 
der Cage’s dilemma. 
Does he keep pad- 
dling in the mainstream or return to the 
edge of weirdness? 

He may do the latter with Adaptation, 
from the Being John Malkovich team of 
Charlie Kaufman and Spike Jonze. Mean- 
while, we shouldn’t rush to judge Cage or 
devalue his recent work. He was never one 
to do the expected. He took the hard way to 
stardom, with quirky portrayals in orphan 
movies. He may now be doing something 
even braver: anchoring serious or silly films 
with the haunting loneliness and eccentric 
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| rhythms that, even as a star, he can’t shake. 


To invest his special gravity in nice-guy 
roles—this may be the strange quest and tri- 
umph of Nic the Nice. —By Richard Corliss 
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Haverhills’ Best Sellers’ 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


Still the greatest watch value: in the air, 
on land, at sea, and underwater... 


Navigator Watch 
only $49.25" 


‘ear this watch to work, to 
\dive—and 


orally The Naigatr” Watdhis 









steered by a sophisticated, 

ultraaccurate Japanese 

quartz movement that is 

powered byatiny mercury 

cell The Naxgatcr”™ has both 

Bets humincusanake daland LOD 
be fooled display It gives you dual time 
by look-alike capability The LCD display 
dmmitations. shows time continuously — 
Ti A natecttcnoiaPah 
a the button and you display 
Navigator” Witch. arcidate Theresa subtle yetineis- 
tentalmand aswiktebie hourly timesignal Thestopwaich/- 
chronograph reads to ie secs. and hes “interrupt” and “lap” 


modes. A light switch illuminates the 

The Navigator Watch is available in black metal exe- 
cution (as per illustration, with linked black metal band) 
and silvertone (stainless steel execution, with linked sil- 
vertone metal band). It is water resistant to 150 ft. The 
crystal is “mineral glass”—it is virtually scratch-proof. 
Navigator” Watch #1005V405a for black 
and #1039V405b for silvertone execution. 


Does this Japanese model outperform 
famous European luxury pens? 
Fujiyama 2™ Ceramic Pen 


* 

still only $39” 
©The brand-new Fujiyama 2” 

Ceramic Pen is an object of bamuty, F° L& 

Many have called it the “ultimate wis- 

toviting machine.” It contains a dom has it 

days Gommeerunte core: that it's sel- 

dom wise to fix 

what isn’t broken 

and to attempt to 


ball cartridge. It holds lots 
of ink, enough to write 
many letters arad 
memos. As an added 
service, we include improve on perfection. 
thew extra refill It is therefore with some 
aartradges trepidation that we introduce 
with cach the Fujiyama 2” Ceramic Pen, 
Dame (“son of Fujiyama”) after having 
sold over 150,000 of the original in 
the last few years. Many believe that the 
Fujiyama 2” Ceramic Pen—made in Asia 
and with a cartridge that is the finest product of 
German stationery technology—is the most 
handsome and best-writing pen in the world 
Fujiyama 2” has stunning hi-lacquer gunmetal 
finish, fine gold-plated accents and snappy clip. 
It has perfect heft and feel and, of course, just 
like its predecessor, it writes like a dream. And 
with its new cushioned Turbogrip™, which lets 
you write for hours without tiring, this pen has 
now been brought to the edge of the 21st century 


Fujiyama 2” Ceramic Pen. #1049V405e 


















*Our “special deal”: BUY ANY 2 ITEMS AND GET ANOTHER ONE FREE! 


For instance: Buy a $59.95 item and a $49.95 item and get another $49.95 or lesser-priced item FREE! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER BY 
TOLL-FREE PHONE OR BY FAX. 
SEE NUMBERS BELOW. 


For customer service, please call (952) 
call 
Chris Simpson at that same number. 


942-8010. For wholesale orders, 


Almost as bright as the sun... 

Night Piercer IT™ 

1 Million CandlePower Halogen Spotlight 
only $79." 


tees Night Piercer IT™ 
casts a focused 


beam that can be seen 
for many miles. It is 20- 
times brighter than 
automobile headlights, 
more luminous than air- 
craft landing ,. - 

lights. This pow- os contre of hey 
aera: Sent dy “ lene. It come: th a 
indispensable { ts super-tright 100- mes halogen 
for tracking and b and red gel for use as warn- 
exploring un- om light 7) volt and 12-volt 
known territory pechargers are also included 
and for any contingencies at night, in plane, 
boat, truck, or car. With its red gel, the Night 
Piercer IT” can be a lifesaver in any emergency. 
The unit contains two sealed heavy-duty lead- 
acid batteries and can be recharged either 
through your household current or through the 






cigarette lighter socket of your car, RV or boat. ‘ ° 


Both adapters are included, of course. The Night 
Piercer IT* should be your companion on all 
your travels. Don’t leave home without it— 
order it today! Night Piercer II~ #1088V405¢ 


Now drive and talk in comfort 
and safety, with... 


Universal Hands-Free Car 
Phone Kit™ 
only $69. 


W: all love our 
cell phones and 
we all love to talk 
on them — conduct- 
ing personal or other 
business while dri- 
ving. But it's really 
quite dangerous 
Your hands are 
not on the wheel 
and your face is 
on the phone and 
not on the road. 
Now, this danger 
is a thing of the 
past. WH-FCPK cradles your phone (any make 
and model!), With supplied double-stick Velcro, 
it attaches to your dash and, with its very strong 
magnet, the phone attaches to the cradle. Plug its 
cord into your cigarette lighter, tune your radio 
to FM 88.3, which will faithfully, and at your pre- 

ferred volume, broadcast your caller's audio. 
Now drive in comfort, use your cell phone with 
ease, and safeguard yourself and your family 
with Universal Hands-Free Car Phone Kit™ #1097 405t 









° UH-FCPK™ 
n. It 





no install 


requires 
attaches and is read 





ate in a minute. The sophisti 
cated design reduces and 
virtually eliminates extrane 
ous noises, such as echoes 


crackling, and buzzing 


You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax and pay 
by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please give order number 
shown after the item. Add $6.95 shipping / insurance for your 
onder (except three Adm. Nelsons Telescopes for 99.95, or 
$9.95 for orders including one Night Piercer IT™, and 
$19.95 for orders inchacting two or three Night Piercer IT™), 
plus sales tax for MN delivery. You have 30-day retum and 
one-year warranty. We do not refund shipping 





charges. 


A spyglass in the great naval tradition... 
Adm Nelson’s Telescope™ 
(with table tripod) just $59.2 


Wis Horatio Nelson 
fought the battle of 


‘Trafalgar, he used a telescope just 
like this to monitor the move- 


ments of the French-Spanish 
fleet. Our manufacturer has oe- 
ated a faithful replica of this 
famous scope. Admiral Nelson's 
Telescope™ measures about five 
inches in its “collapsed” position. 
When you extend the four sec- 
tions to full length, the scope will, 

be thirteen inches long and penne nar 
focused to infinity with needle gre 25x30" which 
sharpness. Everything will means 25x magnifica- 
appear twenty-five times larger tion and the great light 
than it would to the naked eye. S#thering capacity of « 


5 30-mm objective lens. 
Compare that to standard binoc- ‘Admiral Nelson's tele. 


ulars which give you only 6 or scope was made of brass. 
8x magnification. If you have This replica is heavily 
ever wanted to own a fine tele- chrome-plated for extra 
scope, but found prices a little beruty and protection. 
steep, Admiral Nelson's Telescope” The scope comes with a 
should be your choice. You'll get poses hae nol 
many years of good use and mounting, the scope 
enjoyment from it Admiral Nel- comes with an 
son's Telescope™ #1069V405d_ extendible table tripod. 





Accuracy never before even dreamed of .. . 


Atomic Clock™ 
only $59." 










his beauti- 
fully styled 
clock is controlled 
by a radio signal 
of the U.S, Meteo- 
rological Service. 
Its master clock is 
atomically regu- 
lated to the same 
accuracy as U.S. 
Naval and Energy 
Department signals and is therefore precise 
to a minuscule fraction of a second. The 
Atomic Clock™ has 12/24-hr. display. It fea- 
tures two alarm settings (with snooze 
alarm) and has full calendar readout. 
Almost miraculously, the Clock adjusts auto- 
matically (ON and OFF) to Daylight Savings 
Time, displays (and adjusts to) the four con- 
tinental time zones, and, to top it all off, 
shows ambient temperature in either °C or 
F. Atomic Clock™ never needs setting. It self- 
corrects any minute time differentials every 24 
hours. The Clock is beautifully styled in 
black-anodized aluminum and __ fits 
gracefully in any decor —- modern or 
traditional. Atomic Clock™ #1096V405g 


eThe 
Atomic 
Clock™ works on one AA- 
cell, which is included, The 
calendar display can be 
switched from day/month/date 
to month{date/year. The Atom- 
ic Clock™ never needs setting. 
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averhills: 


5575 W. 78th St., Edina, MN 55439 














© Order by toll-free 7999 € 


Visit our 


(800) 797-7367 or (fastest!) by fax: (952) 942- 
website at shaverhills.com 
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THE VISITORS FROM A PARALLEL UNIVERSE HAD KNOWLEDGE. BUT NOT LIKE THIS 
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IT’S A DIFFERENT KIND or WORLD. 
YOU NEED A DIFFERENT KIND or SOFTWARE 
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Amy Dickinson 
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When Dating Is Dangerous 


One in five teenage girls reports being a victim of 
violence by her date. What can parents do? 





permits and lip gloss. We par- 
ents wait up nights and cross 
our fingers, hoping our kids 
will make it to adulthood un- 
scathed. Unfortunately, many 
of them don't. 

A recent study by the Har- 
vard School of Public Health 
highlights how perilous ado- 
lescence can be, especially for 
girls. The comprehensive 
study of 1,977 high school girls 
shows that 1 in 5 reports being 
a victim of physical or sexual 
violence in a dating relation- 
ship. Girls reported being “hit, 
slapped, shoved or forced into 
sexual activity” by dates. Since 
this is the first study of its 
kind, it’s not clear whether 
such abuse is on the rise, but 
Dr. Jay Silverman, author of 
the report, called the numbers 
“extremely high.” 

As the mother of an ado- 
lescent girl lucky enough to 
come of age in the era of “girl 
power,” the statistics make me 
wonder if, with all of our mes- 
sages about empowerment 
and sexual openness, we've 
forgotten to tell our daughters 
that they’re still vulnerable 
when they’re with someone 
bigger and stronger. Laura 
Sessions Stepp, who spent a 
Concerned about domestic 
violence? Visit www.ncadv.org 











year interviewing teens for 
her book Our Last Best Shot, 
isn’t surprised by statistics 
showing a high incidence of 
violence on dates. “Girls in 
high school talk a lot about the 
pressure to have sex,” she 
says, “and I wonder if ‘girl 
power’ makes them think they 
can handle situations they're 
not ready for.” Sara Stillman, 
17, author of Soul Searching, a 
book for high schoo! girls, 
thinks the pressure and status 
of having a boyfriend early 
can propel girls into un- 
healthy relationships. 

Since many girls won't tell 
their moms and dads about 
dating violence, parents 
should be on the lookout for 
signs of depression, such as 





ONE OF THE IRONIES OF PARENTING IS HOW WE SEEM DESTINED TO 
be clueless about our teenagers. Here we are, entwined in this most 
intimate relationship with our very own children, yet teens seem to 
live in another world—one with nonstop Internet access and ency- 
clopedic knowledge of song lyrics. When teens start dating, they 
lurch back and forth between their private agonies and joys, and 
mask their problems and heartaches with arguments about learner’s 


9, 





changes in eating and sleeping 
habits, or an increase in vio- 
lent outbursts. Experts in 
youth violence prevention say 
parents need to talk explicitly 
to kids well before they reach 
dating age, teaching them that 
all violence is unacceptable 
and to demand respect in their 
friendships. Parents should 
know their teens’ friends and 
encourage going out in groups. 
If they suspect a problem, par- 
ents should try to find some- 
one—a counselor or adult 
friend—their girls will talk to. 
And, notes Silverman, “we 
can’t accept that boys will be 
boys. We need to intervene 
with boys, to hold them ac- 
countable for what they are 
doing.” a 
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IMPROVING GPAS The 
company that produces the 
American College Testing (ACT) 
exam says the grade-point 
averages of high schoolers 
who take the test have 
increased in each of the last 
five years, reaching an average 
of 3.22 in 2001 (out of a 

4.0), compared to 
3.16 in 1997. Yet the average 
ACT score has remained 
stable, at 21 out of a possible 


and Glen Elder Jr. of the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. In a nationwide 





role models in the congregation 
who inspired them to do well. 
Religious communities did not 
have as much influence over 
more affluent kids. 


TARGETING KIDS A study 
published in the New England 
Journal of Medicine concludes 
that tobacco companies have 
broken a promise, made in 
their 1998 settlement with 
state governments, to cut back 
on advertising aimed at 
minors. Camel, Marlboro and 


budgets for advertising in 
magazines like PEOPLE, 
Rolling Stone and SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED that have 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Here Come the Hard Cases 


You won't worry about drops and drenchings when 
youre on the road with these new “ruggedized” laptops 


Rough Rider III, a “rugged- | 
ized” laptop designed to take a | 
licking and let you keep on 
pointing and clicking. These 
machines are made to boot- 
camp standards to resist im- 
pact, temperature extremes, 
rain and dust. Many have 
bright screens, in case you 
need to read e-mail under a 
blinding desert sun. 
Conventional laptops, with 
their fragile keyboards, deli- 
cate screens and sensitive, 
plastic-encased electrical sys- 
tems, are accidents waiting to 
happen. Not their ruggedized 
kin: they offer tough magne- 
sium cases, hard drives en- 
cased in protective gel, insu- 
lated Coke-proof keyboards. 
Most are bought by police, 
the military and hard-core in- 
dustrial users—think factory- 
floor supervisors inputting 
data in a cloud of dust. But 
you don’t need to be running 
a textile mill—or Desert 
Storm—for such computers to 
make sense. One estimate has 
U.S. businesses losing more 
than $1 billion in broken laptops 
this year, about 14% from sales 
divisions (that’s a lot of laptops 
falling from overhead bins or 
rattling around rental cars). 





You can e-mail Adam at 


cohen@time.com 
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The problem is 
that ruggedized laptops 
are often heavy—and 
pricey. That Rough Rider 
III runs $5,000. The good 
news is that manufactur- 
ers have begun courting 
the consumer market. 


and it 
may not matter— 
it’s ruggedized 


Panasonic, 
the field leader, now 
offers so-called semi-ruggeds. 
The Toughbook 72, introduced 
last fall with a Pentium III 700- 
MHz processor, is water- 
resistant, can survive a 1-ft. 


drop onto concrete and sells for 


$2,700. The Toughbook 37 Ul- 
tra-Slim—just 1 in. thick and 
4.4 Ibs.—is around $2,000. 
Ruggednotebooks’ XE-620 
runs about $3,000. Other com- 
panies in the space: Melard, 
Itronix and Dolch. 

While Panasonic sold five 
times as many ruggeds as 
semi-ruggeds a few years ago, 
now it’s selling about equal 


amounts of the two. There’s no | 
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SURE, IT WAS FUN HOLDING A LAPTOP AT ARM’S LENGTH AND LETTING 
go, watching as the Intel Pentium-powered bugger hit the ground 
with a solid thwack! But I actually got more pleasure just from 
splashing my Diet Coke onto the keyboard. There was something 
oddly riveting about seeing the caramel-colored liquid whoosh 
over the letters of the alphabet and settle in between the keys. 
O.K., maybe I was having a little too much fun playing with the 


doubt a 
bit of tech 
machismo is at work: rugged- 
ized laptops exude the same 
cool as a Land Rover in a sub- 
urban driveway or Timberland 
boots at a backyard barbecue. 
With prices tumbling, such 
models make sense for any road 
warrior who's ever blanched as 
airport security bobbles his lap- 
top. Manufacturers emphasize 
that the machines reduce not 
just replacement cost but also 
downtime, because traveling 
execs can’t work if their laptops 
don't. I'll add one more upside: 
being able to drink a Diet Coke 
while you're at your computer 
without fearing for the worst. & 








Make it big in pictures. 









GOOD NEWS 


BABY SOY Infants fed 
formula made from soy- 
beans grow up to be as 
healthy as those given 
the standard cow- 
derived product. 
Anew study compar- 
ing the two groups also 
seems to alleviate 
concerns that soy's 








milk is still best. 


ORAL ADVICE A study investi- 
gating HIV transmission from 
oral sex has run into a novel 


is safer, they believe, than anal 
or vaginal sex with a condom. 
But protected oral sex is 
certainly safest. 


BAD NEWS 


OUT OF CONTROL 
Almost a third of 
the estimated 

42 million Ameri- 
cans with high blood 
pressure don't know 
they have the condi- 
tion. Worse, 70% 
have seen a doctor 
three times on aver- 
age in the past 
year—and 90% have 
insurance. Health 


system, heal thyself. 


LUNG REDUX A 
highly promoted 
type of surgery for 
emphysema that 
removes up to 30% 
of the lung so that 
healthier parts can 
expand shows little 
benefit and a high 
risk of death for the 
sickest patients. 
Results were 
released early to 
keep similar 
patients out of the 
O.R. Still, proponents 
insist, the operation 
works. —By Amanda 
Bower 


Sources: Good News—JAMA 
(8/15/01), National HIV Prevention 
Contorence (8/14/01). Bad 
News—New Engiand Journal of 
Medicine (8/16/01); NEJM Online 
(8/14/01) 
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lan K. Smith M.D. 


HEALTH 


The Trouble with Fat-Burner Pills 


Be suspicious of the dramatic weight-loss claims of these 
supplements. And pay even closer attention to the risks 


It turns out such supple- 
ments are as prolific as an 
insomniac’s sheep, with names 
like Liquid Clenbutrx, MD6, 
Metabolic Complete, Hydrox- 
ycut, Xenadrine RFA-1 and 
Stacker 3, to mention just a 
few. Some are available as liq- 
uids; others come in large, 
multicolored pills. But general- 
ly they promise the same thing: 
by speeding up your meta- 
bolism, they can reduce your fat, 
a claim I could not substantiate 
even after hours online and 
calls to several manufacturers. 

These supplements are 
supposed to work by increas- 
ing thermogenesis—that is, by 
converting more of the food 
you eat into heat before it can 
be stored as fat. Being able to 
do this safely would, of course, 
be a welcome way to avoid the 
buildup of fat and keep off ex- 
tra pounds, But there are few 
if any studies in the scientific 
literature showing that these 
products can do this effec- 
tively or safely. Even so, 
thanks to a marketing blitz, 
the supplements have become 
a multibillion-dollar industry. 

What's distressing is that 
although they don’t work, 
they are not risk free. Most 





Dr. lan appears on NBC's Today 
show. ianmedical@aol.com 





contain the controversial in- 
gredient ephedra (a Chinese 
herb also known as mahuang) 
or ephedrine. The U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration has 
received reports of 80 deaths 
and about 1,400 instances of 
adverse effects 
that may be 
associated with 
the use of the 
herb, and has 
issued strong 
warnings 
about the use 
of ephedrine- 
containing 
products. 
Their poten- 
tial side 
effects 
include heart 
attack, stroke, 
seizures, psychosis 
and death. The 
products are even 
packaged with a long 
list of user warnings. 

More dangerous still are 
variants containing combos of 
ephedrine, caffeine, pseudo- 
ephedrine and the more potent 
norephedrine. While the last 
two ingredients are used in 
common over-the-counter 
cold remedies, they can pro- 
duce dangerous side effects 
similar to those of the banned 
drug methamphetamine. 






















TEMPORARILY ENTERING THE WORLD OF INSOMNIACS ONE NIGHT, 

I picked up the TV remote to see what those restless souls watched 
while most of us are off in dreamland. Between reruns of comedies 
on Nick at Nite and endless forecasts on the Weather Channel, I 
was captivated by a commercial hawking supplements to “boost 
your metabolism and burn away the fat.” Astonished by the 
claims, I logged on to the Internet and began investigating. 


If you want to increase 
your metabolism, there is 
really only one safe and 
reliable way to do it. Increase 
your physical activity— 
whether it’s walking briskly, 
lifting weights or playing a 
vigorous game of tennis. Not 
only will the exertion help 

you shed some pounds, 


a but it’s also more beneficial 


to the heart and skeletal 
' muscles. Keep your money 
in your pocket. There are 
- no shortcut pills to a leaner 


) body. Lt] 


POOR PERFORMERS 

Fat- burning pills like these 
may look tempting but won’t 
help you shed pounds 
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The longest lasting 
cell phone battery 
on the market today 


Battery power is great—as long as it lasts. 
But even the best cell phones seem to have 
battery power that ends before you do. 


haven't really been around that long. 

Since they first hit the mass market in 
1983, cell phone usage has increased at 
an incredible 40 percent per year—and 
today there are over 80 million cell 
phone users in the United States alone. 
As the industry has grown, cell phones 
have gotten smaller and more powerful. 
Unfortunately, battery technology has 
had a hard time keeping up. Now, a 
leading innovator in battery technology 
has introduced the ultimate cell 
phone battery. 


What good is a cell phone if you 
can’t turn it on? Battery power is 
great—as long as it lasts. But, even 

the best mobile phones seem to have 
battery power that ends before you do. 
If you have a Nokia 5100/6100 series 
phone though, you won't worry about 

a short battery life if you purchase this 
amazing 3600mah Lithium-ion vibrating 
battery. You'll get up to 35 days stand-by 
and 20 hours of talk time in a single 
charge. Plus, after the initial three-cycle 
charge this memory-free battery can be 
rapidly charged from any level without 
losing a minute of capacity. Now every 
recharge restores this 4-0z. power 
booster to full capacity. And, not only 


I: hard to believe, but cellular phones 





| A POWERFUL ALTERNATIVE 


Advertisement 


will you get extra 
power, you also 
get a vibrating bat- 
tery that alerts you 
quietly when you 


get a call. No more Extra power. This battery vibrates 
disturbing rings in to alert you quietly when you get a call. 

















the middle 

of meetings, Battery Talk time Stand-by time | 
the movies, 

or in class. Nickel Metal Hydride 2 hours 24 hours 
Why this is ss 

a better Lithium lon 3 hours 36 hours 
battery. Extended Lithium lon 5-7 hours | 7-10 days 
Small bat- 

tery cells Infinite Lithium lon up to 20 hrs_ up to 35 days 
that are 


light, powerful and long-lasting are 

a crucial element for the success 

of all portable electronic products. 
Rechargeable lithium-ion batteries 
have many advantages over the early 
types of NiCd and NiMH batteries. For 
example, the Li-lon battery is lighter in 
weight (about half the weight of NIMH 
batteries) and 30-50% smaller in vol- 
ume, yet it has a longer lifespan than a 
NiMH battery. Lithium-ion cells recharge 
without the need of special refresh dis- 
charge circuitry. Li-lon batteries also 
recharge quickly, with an 80% percent 
charge in one 
hour, and a full 





* Increased talk time compared to 
competitive batteries 


* Thermal Protection—eliminates damage 
caused by overcharging 


© Gold and Nickel Plated Contacts—ensures 
efficient energy transfer 


charge in less 
than 2 hours. 
Also, the lithium- 
ion battery has 
no “memory 
effect,” a com- 
mon problem 

for other types 


* Current Reversal Protection—protects against J Of batteries. 


battery shorts 


Importantly, 
Li-lon batteries 





environmental hazard since the cells 
do not use lead, cadmium or nickel. 
Try it for yourself...it’s risk-free. 
If you've ever been disconnected in 
the middle of an important call by 

a battery outage, you can certainly 


appreciate the value behind this product. 


The Infinite Vibrating Battery comes with 
a lifetime manufacturer's warranty and 
TechnoScout's exclusive risk-free trial. 

If you are not completely satisfied for 
any reason, return it within 30 days 

for a full “No Questions Asked" refund. 


Infinite Lithium lon Vibrating Battery 
wie nialRiwiataleinistecaia’etel $69.95 $10.95 S&H 
Please mention product code 13067-18746. 
For fastest service, 
call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 
ere 2) 
\ | == 
To order by mail, send check or money order for the total 


amount including S&H. To charge it to your credit card, 
enclose your account number and expiration date. 


Virginia residents only—please include 4.5% sales tax. 


© 4 Point Welding—ensures durability of battery 


are not consid- 
ered a serious 


picunescout 





© Warranty—iifetime 
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MC CAIN’S 
BIONIC INTERN 


First KERRI STRUG saved the 
U.S. Olympic gymnastics 
team by sacrificing her ankle 
in a heroic one-legged vault 
in 1996. Now the gold medal- 
ist is sacrificing her summer to 
rescue the reputation of the 
country’s interns. Strug has 
been filing, faxing and copy- 
ing—and nothing else!—for 
Republican Senator John Mc- 
Cain at his Capitol Hill office. 
“Thousands of interns come 
in and go out each summer,” 
says Strug, who graduated 
from Stanford in June with a 
communications degree and 
will return this fall for grad 
work. “Most people are very 
professional. Girls just have 
to be careful. There are risks 
in every city, every job. | think 
we need to encourage young 
people to be here.” Strug’s 
trademark chipper voice has 
not changed, rounding out 
her perfect score for intern 
earnestness. Originally from 
McCain's home state of Ari- 
zona, she came to work for 
the Senator because “he fol- 
lows his ideals instead of par- 
ty lines.” The two may have 
something else in common: 
Strug says she doesn’t know 
which party she prefers. 












By AMANDA RIPLEY 


Just in time for the fourth anniversary of her death this month, PRINCESS 5 martyr status was 
reaffirmed last week. First, a dishy book on her sons came out, revealing that Prince William has for 
years been bringing “tall, leggy blonds” home to his suite at St. James's Palace, for what in Britain is 
referred to as “tea,” claims author Christopher Andersen. Simply shocking behavior from a 19-year-old 
who expects to be the King of England and was nicknamed “DDG"—for Drop-Dead Gorgeous—by his 
mum. More surprising perhaps was a report in the conservative, bc Spectator magazine that 
the frosty Queen has grudgingly given her approval for PRINCE CHA) S to marry his longtime mistress, 
LES. If the rumors are true, it would mean oe Queen has abandoned years of 
scrupulously pretending Camilla doesn't exist—which in Britain is referred to as proper. The marriage 
could occur as soon as 2003, according to the story. Finally, and most bizarrely, one of the few humans 


connected to Diana who did not cash in on her death, the man she 


called “my rock,” was charged on Thursday with pilfering 342 
-“ *k 


pieces of clothing, kitchen tools and other trinkets from 
Diana, Charles and William. PAUL BURRELL, 43 (the butler, 
naturally, with Diana in January 1997), insists the mementos 
were given to him out of affection. There must have been a 

lot of love there, as the bounty includes a postcard to William 
signed by that other prince among men, David Hasselhoff. 
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JUSTIN, WATCH YOUR REAR 


It’s time to forgive the ISLEY BROTHERS for Shout. They have done 
what Bar Mitzvah DJs everywhere cannot; they've moved on. Last 
week Ronald and Erie's Eternal album hit No. 3 on the Billboard Top 
200 chart, and they found themselves sandwiched between boy 
bands who could have been their grandchildren—if only they were 
better musicians. Teen-pop compilation Now 7 and 'N Sync’s Celebri- 
ty rang in at Nos. 1 and 2, but Ronald Isley, 60, has his 
eyes on them. “I study everybody,” he said from his 
Missouri country home. “I listen to Lil Bow Wow, be- 
cause that’s who | have to knock off the charts. 
Sometimes | hate it, but it’s what | have to do.” The R.-and-B. god- 
fathers can claim hits in five decades in a row. When they weren't be- 
ing covered by the Beatles (Twist and Shout) or sampled by Notorious 
B.I.G. (Big Poppa), they were being plagiarized by Michael Bolton 
(Love Is a Wonderful Thing), the highest compliment of all. 
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Those Weren't the Days 


Feel temptedto romanticize your youth? Warning to parents: Don't go there 
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I used to think the whole point of having children would be to & The South's But the South So how do ?, 
lord it over them about how much better things were when I \ Veron ight, Y ine chil Wer r \ explain sad 


was a kid. God knows, I got enough of that from my own parents .. 
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When I was = a special on | 
our age, we Space Food 
idn't lie around | Sticks! 
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confusing war 


Pollution was much worse then—at least it was when we 
used to visit my grandparents in Southern California 
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Yeah, well, 
Timmy’ s 
<*7 dad just got 
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How come we 
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They were scary times. There were riots and hijackings 
and assassinations. William Calley. Patty Hearst. I used 













I know, I know. 
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to have troubling dreams about the Manson family Returst Be heap eshte 
It's time hah! When lL & of marshmallows. 
we had a was your age, 
talk about we only had 
your mother's five channels 
broken vase ... of TV, and the 






good cartoons 


weekends. And 
first you had 
to sit aha 






We're going to’ 
have to think 

m about a suitable 
punishment... 


















Dad, could 
you go outside 
and weed or 
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BEAUTIFUL. IN A NAILS FOR 
BREAKFAST KIND OF WAY. 
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— 2002 AVALANCHE ‘: Available now: — 


The only vehicle that changes from an SUV to a pickup 
It adapts. But it never conforms. yo + 


fo a — < _— 
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ie 
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=. ee oe 7 B = — SILVERADO” HD: Available now. — 
J , 2001 Motor Trend Truck of the Year. 
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~ 2002 TRAILBLAZER”: Available now. - a 
i ; and —— \ 
The Toronto Star said of our all-new midsize SUV, . seer - 4 
“Whoa, this changes everything.” Girone > _ A 
=== r\ , 
Y ) 


— SSR": Available early 2003! - 
Truck Trend dubbed it “the Grand Poobah™ of Cool.” 
Sounds about right 


Once again, wearing a bowtie is a bold statement. chevy.com 


CHEVY TRUCKS “= LIKE A ROCK 








